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ed part, it is no leſs their duty that it ſhould be 
a ſober one. It ought to be circumicnbed by the 
ſame laws of decorum, and balanced by the ſame 
| temper, which bound and regulate all the virtues. 
In a word, we ought to act in party with all the 
moderation which does not abſolutely enervate that 
vigour, and quench that fervency of ſpirit, without 
which the beit wiſhes for the — good 


evaporate in empty ſpeculation. 
i y from ſome ſuch motives that the 


ery reſpectable party in this kingdom 
have been hitherto filent. For theſe two years paſt, 
from one and the ſame quarter of politics, a conti- 


Li 


its 
ovary tlige <td: te cliity of the wins cond 


ve it; plain invective, clumſy raillery, miſrepre- 
ted anecdote. * No method of vilifying the mer 


ignant affliction to 

themſelves in conſcience bound to oppoſe a miniſtry, 
dangerous from its very conſtitution, as well as its 
meaſures, to find themſelves, whenever they faced 
their adverſaries, continually attacked on the rear 
by a ſet of men, who pretended to be actuated by 
motives ſimilar io theirs. They ſaw that the plan 
long purſued, with but too fatal a ſucceſs, was to 
break the ſtrength of this kingdom; by frittering 
down the bodies which compote it; by fomenting 

buter 


* Hiſtory of the Minority Hiſtory of the Repeal of the 
Stamp-aft, Conſiderations on Trade and Finances. Political 


Regiſter, &c. &c. 
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bitter and ſanguinary animoſities, and by diſſolving 
every tie of ſocial affection and public truſt. Thele 
virtuous men, ſuch I am warranted by public opinion 
to call them, were reſolved rather to endure every 
thing, than co-operate in that deſign. A diverſity of 


opinion upon almoſt every principle of politics had 
indeed drawn a ſtrong line of ion between 
them and ſome others. However, were deſirous 


not to extend the misfortune by unneceſſary bitter- 
nels ; they wiſhed to ent a difference ini 
on the commonwealth from ing into rancorous 
and incurable hoſtility. Accordingly endea- 
voured that all paſt controverſies fry be for- 
gotten; and that enough for the day ſhould be the 
evil thereof. There is however a limit at which for- 
bearance ceaſes to be a virtue. Mean may tolerate 
injuries, whilſt they are only perſonal to themſelves. 
it is not the firſt of virtues to bear with modera- 
indignities are offered to our country. 
has 
former 


at length appeared, from the quarter of 
ks, which 
conſideration demands an anſwer. 


by me (more than enough 
purpoſe), I undertake to ſet the facts 
r Mn 
light. I will endeavour to ſtate what thi 
piece is; the for which I take it to have been 
written; and the effects (ſuppoſing it ſhould have 
any effect at all) it muſt produce. 


Tuts piece is called, The preſent State of the Na- 
tion. © —— 
avowed maxims of a certain political I, the 
effects of whoſe doctrines and ices this country 
will feel long and ſeverely. It is made up of a far- 
rago of almoſt 4 has been agitated 

2 m 
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in parliamen debate, or private converſation, on 
alien, for ul feven luſt yours. The oldeſt 
controverſies are hawled out of the duſt with wich 
time and neglect had covered them. Arguments ten 
times repeated, a thouſand times anſwered before, 
are here repeated again. Public accounts formerly 
printed and re- printed revolve once more, and find 


Rip 
il 
f 
a 


: 
. 


f 


Tur author has indeed ſo involved his ſubject, 
chat it is frequently ſar from being eaſy to com- 
pretend his meaning. It is happy for the public 
that it is never difficult to fathom his deſign. 
intention of this author is to draw the moſt 
22gravated, hideous, and deformed picture of the 
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Kſty's acceſſion, is the earl of Bute; and the only 
managers of revenue we have ſeen are lord 
Deſpenſer and Mz. George Grenville ; and under the 
_ _ HReſcription 
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deſcription of men of virtue and ability, he holds 
them out to us as the only perſons fit to put our 
affairs in order. Let not the reader miſtake me : he 
does not actually name theſe perſons; but, having 
highly applauded their conduct in all its parts, and 
heavily cenſured every other ſet of men in the king- 
dom, he then recommends us to his men of virtue 
and ability. 


home, all that firmneſs of mind, and dignified na- 
tional courage, which uſed 1o be the great ſupport of 
this iſle againſt the powers of the world, muſt melt 
away, and fail within us. 


In ſuch a ſtate of things can it be amiſs, if I aim 
at holding out ſome comfort to the nation ; another 
fort of comfort ind=ed, than that which this writer 
provides for it; a comfort, not from its phyſician, 
but from its conſtitution ; if I attempt to ſhew that 
all the arguments upon which he founds the decay 
of that conſtitution, and the neceſſity of that phy- 
fician, are vain and frivolous ? I will follow the au- 
thor cloſely in his own long career, through the war, 
the peace, the finances, our trade, and our foreign 
politics: not for the ſake of the particular meaſures 
which he diſcuſſes; that can be of no uſe ; they 3 

A] 
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all decided; their good is all enjoyed, or their evil 
incurred: but for the ſake of the principles of war, 

trade, and finances. Theſe principles are of 
infinite moment. muſt come again and again 
under conſideration; and it imports the public, of 
all things, that thoſe of its miniſter be enlarged, and 
juſt, and well confirmed, upon all theſe ſubjects. 


cannot Gel of taflecing end crmpleating our ruin. 


Tuts author, after having paid his compliment 
to the ſhewy of the late war in our fa- 
vour, is in the utmoſt haſte to tell you that theſe 
appearances were fallacrous, that they were no more 
than an imp»fitron.—I fear I muſt trouble the reader 
with a pretty long quotation, in order to ſet before 
him more clearly this author's peculiar way of 
and reaſoning : 

&* HAPPILY (the K.) was then adviſed by miniſters, 
* who did not ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by the 
glare of brilliant ; but, knowing them 
* to be fallaciaus, wiſely reſolved to profit of 
their our enemies ſhould alſo 
dAdiſcover the impaſtian.— The increaſe in the ex- 
ports was found to have been occaſioned chiefly 
by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, 
<« inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, were to 
dE d 
England. While the Britiſh ſeamen were conſuming 
** on board our men of war and privateers, foreign 
** ſhips and foreign ſeamen were employed in the 
* tranſportation of our merchandize , and the car- 
* rying trade, ſo great a ſource of wealth and ma- 
** rine, was entirely engrofſed by the neutral nations. 
The number of Britiſh ſhips annually arriving in 


& our 


an 
a 
the 
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* our was reduced 17 56 fail, ining 92,559 
I Tr V 
* 1 it.— 

< conqueſt of the Havannah had, indeed, ſtopped 
< the remittance of ſpecie from Mexico to Spain 


of ſpecie ; and the attempt 


us of an 


« but they 7 i temporary; her want 
* credit preſerved her from a great mcreaſe of debt, and 
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to the book. This is ſufficient for a 
his manner” of thinking. I believe 
uniformly obtrudes itſelf upon every 
For what purpoſe in 
we hereafter contend with France ? 


＋ 
globe, 


| 


lowed by public 
if all theſe thll leave 


* P. 6, 7,8, 9, 10. 
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to look her in the face again, or to contend with 
her any, even the moſt eſſential ts, fince vic- 
tory and defeat, though by different ways, equally 
conduct us to our run? Subjection to France with- 
out a ſtruggle will indeed be leſs for our honour, 
but on every principle of our author it muſt be 
more for our advantage. According to his epre- 
ſentation of things, the queſtion is only concerning 
the moſt eaſy fall. France had not diſcovered, our 
ſtateſman tells us, at the end of that war, the 
triumphs of defeat, and the reſources which are 
derived from bankruptcy. For my poor part, I 
do not wonder at their blindneſs. But the Engliſh 
miniſters ſaw further. Our author has at length 
let forcigne's alſo into the ſecret, and made them 
altogetier as wiſe as ourſelves. It is their own fault 


any longer. They now are 
ments which the great candidate for the 


act accordingly. 
their own advantages. 


Hz tells the world, © that if France carries on 
the war againſt us in Germany, every loſs ſhe ſuſ- 
tains contributes to the atchievement of her con- 
ſhe 1 


queſt. If her armies are three years unpaid, 
S.. If her 
ſtroyed, ſhe is the leſs oppreſſed with 


will by her 
policy it is) = 
will be ſupplied with much 
is carried on in the © 


= 
70 x 


fy 
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be all an mpoſitron, all fallaciovs. Why the reſult 
muſt be—Occidir, occidit ſpes omnis & fortuna noſtri 


Tur only way which the author's principles 
leave for our is to reverſe our condition 
into that of France, and to take her lohng cards 
into our hands. But, though his principles drive 
him to it, his politics will not ſuffer him to walk 
on this ground. Talking at our caſe and of other 
countries, we may bear to be diverted with ſuch 
ſpeculations; but in we ſhall never be 
taught to look upon the annihilation of our trade, 


the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
and the loſs of our ultramarine dominions, (whatever 
the author may think of them,) to be the high road 
to proſperity and greatneſs. 
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virtues ; the 
greateſt of all public benefits, and a diſtraction that 
entirely defeated every one of their ſchemes would 
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of thoſe colonies in no other light 
n as a convenience for the remittances to France, 


next place, * our author is pleaſed to conſi- 
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In 1961, there was no entry of goods from any of 
the conquered places but Guadaloupe ; in that year, 
it ſtood thus: 


a 
Imports from Guadaloupe, value, 482.179 
In 1762, when we had not yet de- 
hvered up our conqueſts, the ac- 
count was, * 
Guadaloupe, 513.244 
Martinico, 288.425 
Total imports in 1762, value, (. 801.669 
. 
412.303 
344.161 
249.386 
Total imports in 17623, value, C. 1.005.850 


Beſides, I find in the account of bullion imported 
and brought to the bank, that, during that period 
in which the intercourſe with the Havannah was open, 
we received at that one ſhop, in treaſure, from that 
one place, C. 559.810; in the year 1763, C. 389.450; 
ſo that the import from theſe in that year 
amounted to . 1.395. 300. 


On this ſtate the reader will obſerve, that I take 
the imports from, and not the exports to, theſe con- 
queſts, as the meaſure of the advantages which we 
derived from them. I do ſo for reaſons which will be 
ſomewhat worthy the attention „ 


mum p 


* —— 4 
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the greateſt trade we carry on with any of the Welt 


India iſlands, the ſale of negroes: nor does it give 
tages we draw from 


re 
if 


ſhe 
that the 
ſeveral 
try b. 
tries; 
fact. 
indebted 
perty. So that import 

8 our 

export, always to be conſidered as their true 
value; and this corrective ought to be applied to all 


balances of our trade, which are formed on 
the ordinary principles. 


Ir poſſible, this was more empha 


> Total imports from the Weſt Indies in 1764, 
Exports to ditto in ditto, 


Exceſs of imports, 


In this, which is the common way of ſtating the balance, it 
will appear upwards of two millions againſt us; which is ridi- 


culous. 
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* Total export of Britiſh goods, 2 831706 
Ditto of forexgn goods in time, 36 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 559.485 2 10 
Total exports of all kinds, 11.787.828 12 10 
Total imports, _ 8.093.472 is © 


Balance in favour of England, L. 3 694-355 17 10 
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Britiſh, 2.449.555 tons—foreign only, 905.690. 


the 


not ſce. It is painful to be fo frequently obliged to ſet thi 
. 1s 

thor right in matters of fact. This tate will fully 
he has ſaid or infinuated upon the difficulties and de: | : 
trade, p. 6, 7, and 9. * 


P. 7. See alſo p. 13. 
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This ſtate (his own) demonſtrates that the neutral 
I am willing from a ftrain of candour to admit 
that this author ſpeaks at random ; that he is only 
and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In mat- 
ters of account, however, this want of care is not 
vigation, and being 


tions entirely our navi 


to his argument. From 
u iple of fairneſs, though the author ſpeaks 
otherwiſe, I am he means no more 


willing to 
uon 


declined as to alarm 


Bur firſt I muſt obſerve, I am much leſs ſolicit- 
ous whether his fact be true or no, than whether 


it 524 i 110 %% f 
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Tur fair account of the matter is this. Our 
trade had, a wy 0 JL Ren, OS 2 fo aſ- 


degree in 1761, 
ſhips 


is 149.500 


as to employ Britiſh 
to the amount of 707.659 tons, 


more than we employed in the 


—-Thus our trade encreaſed 


- our Britiſh na 
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matter of a to ſupport the ſtrange chime- 
rical propoſals he is to make us in the cloſe of his 
for the encreaſe of revenue. The er 
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public is C. 400.000. It can be no more. But to 
an 
then the in the other, would be 
„600.000. The of funds muſt there- 
be alſo deducted from the peace cftabliſhment 
in the Conſiderations ; and then the peace eſtabliſh- 
ment in that author will be reduced to the ſame 
articles with thoſe included in the ſum I have 
already mentioned for the peace eſtabliſhment be- 
fore the laſt war, in the year 1753, and 1754. 


Difference, . _ 


Being about half the ſum which our author has 
been pleaſed to ſuppoſe it. 


Let us put the whole together. The 

Difference of peace eſtabliſhment be- & 
fore and ſince the war, yn 

Intereſt of debt contracted by the war, 2.614.892 


4-114. 892 
The 
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peace eſtabliſhment is, 


real i Le 
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Diſcutiant, ſed nature ſpecies ratioque. 
— TD ms we cop T 
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life, which muſt compel our manufacturers to emi- 
grate to cheaper countries, y to France, 
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11.118.474 
L. 3.706.158 


16.164 532 
14-550-307 
14-024.964 


44-749.003 
32.685.513 


Exports exceed, 12 4-490 
Medium balance for three laſt years, . 4.078 163 
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and exports ; whereas the import and export are 
both our own. This is juſt as ndiculous, as to put 
againſt the general balance of the nation, how 


much more goods Cheſhire receives from London, 
than London from Cheſhire. The whole revolves 
and circulates through this kingdom, and is, fo far 
as it regards our in the nature of home 
trade, as much as if the ſeveral countries of Ame- 
rica and Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall. The 
with all _ —_— 

6 he 


tage 
final profit upon a whole ſyſtem of trade reſts and 
centers in a certain a balance ſtruck in that 
place merely on the mutual ſale of commodities is 
quite fallacious. 5thly, The cuſtom-houſe entries 
furniſh a moſt defective, and indeed ndidulous 
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much as ſeen in the cuſtom-houle entries, and it 
is not of leſs annual value to this nation than 

. 490.000. Gthly, The quality of your imports 
muſt be al 7 4 as well as the quantity. To 
ſtate the whole of the foreign import as 1206, is ex- 
ceedingly abſurd. All the won, hemp, 1 cot- 
ton, Spaniſh wool, raw ſilk, woollen and _ _ 
which we import, are by no means to be ider- 
ed as the matter of a merely luxurious conſu 
tion; which is the idea too generally and y 
annexed to our import article. Theſe above-men- 
tioned are materials of induſtry, not of luxury, 
which are wrought up here, in many inſtances, to 
ten times, and more, of their value. Even 
where they are not ſubſervient to our they 
ſtill add to our internal wealth, which conſiſts in 
the ſtock of uſeful commodities, as much as in 
gold and filver. In looking over the ſpecific articles 
of our and import, 


I have often been aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee for how ſmall a part of the ſupply of our 
conſumption, either luxurious or convenient, we 
are indebted to nations properly foreign to us. 


Tarst conſiderations are entirely paſſed over 
by the author; they have been but too much 
neglected by moſt who have ted on this 
ſubject. But they ought never to be omitted by 
thoſe who mean to come to any thing like the true 
ſtate of the Britiſh trade. They compenſate, and 
they more than compenſate, every thing which the 
author can cut off with any appearance of reaſon 
for the over-entry of Britiſh goods; and they re- 
ſtore to us that balance of four millions, which the 


author has thought ſuch a very poor and 
lked cunpetinien of the object to reduce to 
L. 2.500.000. 
In general this author is ſo circumſtanced, that 

to ſupport his theory he is obliged to aſſume his 
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facts; and then, if vou allow his facts, they will 
not ſu his concluſions. What if all he ſavs 
of the ſtate of this balance were true? did not the 
ſame objections always lie to cuſtom-houſe entries? 
do they "defalcate more from the entries of 1766 
than from thoſe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, 
we were always ruined. Some ravens have always 
indeed croaked out this kind of ſong. They have 
a malignant del: git in preſaging miſchief, when 
they are not employed in doing it : they are mi- 
ſerable and diſappointed at every inſtance of the 
public proſperity. They overlook us like the male- 
volent being of the poet: 


Tritmida canſpicit arcem 
Ingemss, opibuſque, et fefta pace virentem ; 
2 txque ten-t lacrymas quia ml lacrymabile cer nit. 


IT is in this ſpirit that ſome have looked upon 
thoſe accidents that caſt an occaſional damp upon 
trade. Their imaginations entail theſe accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. We have had ſome bad 
harveſts. This muſt very diſadvantageouſly affect 
the balance of trade, and the navigation of a peo- 
ple, ſo large a part of whoſe commerce is in grain. 
But, in knowing ** cauſe, we are morally certain. 

according to the courſe of events, it cannot 
long ſubſiſt. In the three laſt years, we have ex- 
ported ſcarcely any grain , in good years, that ex- 
port hath been worth twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds and more; in the two laſt years, far fromm 
exporting, we have been obliged to import to the 
amount perhaps of our former e 
in this article the balance m 
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although, if his friends ſhould now come into 
power, I doubt not but will be ready to take 
credit for any encreaſe of trade or exciſe, that 
may ariſe from the happy circumftance of a good 
harveſt. 

Tuis connects with his loud laments and me- 
lancholy prognoſtications concerning the high price 
of the neceſſaries of life and the products of labour. 


de 
wheat at this day, between 32 and 40 ſhillings per 
quarter in London, dear? * He muſt know that fuel 
(an object of the higheſt order in the neceſſaries of 
life, and of the firſt in almoſt every kind 
of manufacture) is in many of our provinces cheaper 
than in any part of the . Meat is on the 
whole not exceſſively dear, whatever its price may 
be at particular times and from particular accidents. 
If it has had any thing like an uniform riſe, this 
enhancement may eafily be proved not to be owing, 
to the encreaſe of taxes, but to uniform encreaſe of 
conſumption and of . Diminiſh the latter, 
and meat in your markets will be ſufficiently cheap 
in account, but much dearer in effect: becauſe fewer 
will be in a condition to buy. Thus your apparent 
plenty will be real indigence. At preſent, even 
under temporary diſadvantages, the uſe of fleſh is 
greater here than any where elſe ; it is continued 
without any interruption of Lents or meagre days ; 
it is ſuſtained and growing even with the encreaſe 
of our taxes. But ſome have the art of converting 
even 


> It is dearer in ſome places, and rather cheaper in others : 
but it muſt ſoon all come to a level. 
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even the ſigns of national into ſymptoms 
of decay and ruin. And our author, who fo loudly 
diſclaims „ never fails to lay hold of the 
moſt vulgar prejudices and humours, in 
to captivate the croud. Even thoſe 
diſpoſitions which grow out of ſome 


ucceſſes, and to vilify her character. — 


been done, unleſs the ſituauon of France were ex- 


Ir our rival nations were in the ſame circum- 
< ſtances with ourſelves, the augmentation of our 
produce no ill conſequences : if we were 

to raiſe our prices, they muſt, from the 

< {ame cauſes, do the like, and could take no ad- 


< is, that France 1s not in the ſame condition. Her 
diſtreſſes, during the war, were great, but they 
< were immaliats; her wine of cont, 1 42 
been ſaid, compelled DAS 
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fore ſhe has mortgaged no /uch »ppreſſive taxes as 
« thoſe Great Pritam has impaſed in p rpetuity ſur 
« payment of mtereſt. Peace muſt, therefore, ſoon 
« re-eſtabliſh her commerce and manufactures, 
< eſpecially as the comparative hghimeſs of taxes, 
and the cheapneſs of living, in that country, 
« muſt make France an aſylum for Britiſh manu- 
« faCturers and artificers.” "On this the author reſts 
the merits of his whole ſy ſtem. And on this point 

I will join iſſue with -»y If France is not at leaſt 
in the ſame condition, even in that very condition 
which the author falſely repreſents to be ours, if 
the very reverſe of his propoſition be not true, then 
I will admit his State of the Nation to be juſt ; and 
all his inferences from that ſtate to be logical and 
concluſive. It is not ſurprizing, that the author 
ſhould hazard our opinion of his veracity. That is 
a virtue on which great ſtateſmen do not 
pique themſelves ſo much: but it is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that he ſhould ſtake on a very poor 
calculation of chances, all credit for care, for ac- 
curacy, and for knowledge of the ſubject of which 
he treats. He is raſh and inaccurate, becauſe he 
thinks he writes to a public ignorant and inatten- 
tive. But he may find himſelf in that reſpect, as 
m many others, greatly miſtaken. 


In order to contraſt the light and vigorous con- 
dition of France with that of England, weak, and 
ſinking under her burthens, he f ſtates in his 10th 
page, that France had raiſed C. 50.314.378 ſterling 
by taxes within the ſeveral years from the year 1756 
to 1762 both incluſive. An Engliſhman muſt ſtand 
aghaſt at ſuch a tation : to find France able 
to raiſe within the year ſums little inferior to all that 
we were able even to borrow on intereſt with all 
the reſources of the greateſt and moſt eſtabliſhed 


credit inthe world! Europe was filled with aftoniſh 
ment 
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ment when ſaw d borrow in one year 
twelve millions. It was thought, and very juſtly, 
no {mall of national ſtrength and financial 
ſkill, to find a fund for the payment of the intereſt 
upon this ſum. The intereſt of this, computed 
with the one per cent. annuities, amounted only to 
& * a year. This, I fay, was thought a 
urpriſing effort even of credit. But this author 
talks, as of a thing not worth proving, and but 
juſt worth obſerving, that France in one year raiſed 
ſiucteen times that ſum without borrowing, and 
continued to raiſe ſums not far from equal to it for 
ſeveral years together. Suppoſe ſome Jacob Hen- 
riques had propoſed, in the year 1762, to pre- 
vent a perpctual on the nation by railing 
ten millions within the year. He would have been 
conſidered, not as a harſh financier, who laid an 
heavy hand on the public; but as a poor viſionary, 
who had run mad on ſupplies and taxes. They 
who know that the whole land tax of England, at 
45. in the pound, raiſes but two millions; will not 
ealily apprehend that any ſuch ſums as the author 
has conjured up can be raiſed even in the moſt opu- 
lent nations. France owed a large debt, and was 
incumbered with heavy eſtabliſhments, before that 
war. The author does not formally deny that ſhe 
borrowed ſomething in every year of its continu- 
ance ; let him produce the funds for this aſtoniſhing 
annual addition to all her vaſt preceding taxes, an 
addition equal to the whole exciſe, cuſtoms, land 
and malt taxes of England taken together. 

BuT what muſt be the reader's aſtoniſhment, 
perhaps his indignation, if he ſhould find that this 
great financier has fallen into the moſt unaccount- 
able of all errors, no leſs an error than that of 
miſtaking the identical ſums borrowed by France upon 
intereſt, for ſupplies raiſed withm the year. —_ 
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be conceived that any man only entered into the 
firſt rudiments of finance ſhould make fo egregious 
a blunder ; ſhould wnte it, ſhould print it ; ſhould 
carry it to a ſecond edition ; ſhould take it not col- 
laterally and incidentally, but lay it down as the 
corner fione of his whole fyſtem, i in ſuch an impor- 

tant point as the comparative ſtates of France and 
England? But it will be ſaid, that it was his misfor- 
tune to be ill informed. Not at all. A man of any 
looſe general and of the moſt ordinary 
ſagacity, never could have been miſinformed in ſo 
grois a manner; becauſe he would have immediately 


rejected fo wild and extravagant an account. 


Tur fact is this: the credit of France, bad as 
it might have been, did enable her (not to raiſe 
within the year) but to borrow the very fums the 
author mentions ; that is to ſay, 1.106.916.261 
livres, in the author's computation, 


. 50.314.378. The credit of France was low; 
but it was net annihilated. She did not derive, as 


In ſpeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pre- 
tence to accuracy would be the moſt inaccurate 
thing in the world. Neither the author nor I can 
with certainty authenticate the information we com- 
municate to the public, nor in an affair of eternal 
Gelatin cave ©t exactneſs. All we can 
do, and this we may be expec ed to do, is to avoid 
groſs errors and blunders of a capital nature. We 
cannot order the proper officer to lay the accounts 
before the houſe. But the reader muſt judge on 
the probability of the accounts we lay before him. 


The author ſpeaks of France as raiſing her ſupplies 
for 
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for war by taxes within the year ; and of her debt, 
as a thing ſcarcely worthy of notice. I affirm that 
ſhe borrowed large ſums in every year ; and has 
t accumulated an immenſe debt. This debt 
continued after the war infinitely to embarraſs her 
affairs; and to find ſome means for its reduction 
was then and has ever ſince been the firſt object of 


great amount, and which bear an intereſt. 


AT the end of the war, the intereſt payable on 
of ſeven millions 


duction of an intereſt, fo light to our 
i upon thoſe who are to 


mea- 
ſure of preſent eaſe, to the deſtruction of future 
which 
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hand on every one of her eſtabliſhments. Since 
the year 1763, there has been no operation of any 
conſequence on the French finances : and in this 
enviable condition 1s France at preſent with regard 


to her debt. 

Every body knows that the principal of the debt 
is but a name; the intereſt is the only thing which 

can diſtreſs a nation. Take this idea, which will 

not be diſputed, and compare the intereſt paid by 

England with that paid by France : p 


Intereſt paid by France, funded and 
unfunded, for perpetuity or on } 6.500.000 
lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 


Intereſt paid by England, as ſtated 
by the author, p. 27, ; 4.600.000 


ad by England J. Soo 


* 


extremeſt 
the F 


N 
finances 


more : even this is near two millions 
paid by England. 

Tuxxx are three ſtandards to judge of the good 
condition of a nation with to its finances. 
iſt, The relief of the 2d, The equality of 
ſupplies to eſtabliſhments. zd, The ſtate of public 
credit. Try France on all theſe ſtandards. | 


ALTHOUGH our author very liberally adminiſters 
relief to the people of France, its government has 
not been altogether ſo gracious. Since the peace, 

| ſhe 
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ſhe has taken off but a ſingle Yingtieme, or ſhilling 
in the pound, and ſome ſmall matter in the capi- 
tation. But, if the government has relie ved them 
in one point, it has only burthened them the more 
heavily in another. The Taille, that grievous and 
deſtructive impoſition, which all their financiers la- 
ment, without being able to remove or to 
has been augmented no leſs than 6 millions of 

Engliſh. A further 


thens of France in the war were in a great meaſure 
temporary, and muſt be greatly diminiſbed by a few 
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In the third point of view, their credit. Let the 
reader caſt his ey 


5 per cents. 63. 
4 per cent. (not taxed) 57. 4 per cent. oonſ. 100. 
3 per cent. ditto, 49. 3 percent. conſ. B88. 


Tuis ſtate of the funds of France and England 
is ſufficient to convince even judice and obſti- 
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part of England are eatables of any kind the ob- 
ect of taxation. In almoſt every other country in 
Europe they are exciſed, more or leſs. I have by 
me the ſtate of the revenues of many of the prin- 
cipal nations on the continent ; and, on comparing 
them with ours, I think I am fairly warranted to 
aſſert, that England is the moſt lightly taxed of any 
of the great ſtates of Europe. They whoſe unna- 
tural and ſullen joy ariſes from a contemplation of 
the diſtreſſes of their country will revolt at this Po- 
fition. But, if I am called 
beyond all poſſibility of diſpute ; 


; though the beſt civil government, 
the beſt conſtituted, and the bcit revenue 


that ever the world beheld, ſhould be thoroughly 
vindicated from their p ual clamours and com- 
plaints. As to our and nval France, in 
addition to what I have here ſuggeſted, I fay, and 
when the author chooſes ha to deny, I ſhall 


— — n, tht her e py y more than 
England, on wealth of both 


in any other writings ? The author may ſay, thei 
complaints are exaggerated, and the effects of fac- 
tion. 


/ 
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repreſentations 
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fare. If ſuch perſons can anſwer the ends of relief 
and profit to themſelves, they are apt to be care- 
leſs enough about either the means or the conſe- 


Wuarzvxx this complainant's motives may be, 
the effects can by no pollibility be other than thoſe 


in hi page of the ſite of this 
kingdom; ſuch a picture as, I believe, has hardly 
been applicable, without ſome 
e and undone commonwealth 
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two laſt years as given by the author himſelf, and 
laſtly the new project of his political millennium: 
. 


Plan of eſtabliſhment for 1764, = 
by Conſiderations, p. 43, 
Medium of 19767 and 1768, as wh 
State of the Nation, p. 29 and 30, 
Preſent peace eſtabliſhment, as by 
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which him to reduce it. But how 
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us nothing, but his word, for any certain or conſi- 
derable reduction; and this we 

indeed become greater, and 
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5 
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you may have 
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trive how to get at it; and this ſeems to be the 
maſter- piece of his financial ability —— 
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they would lead me from my purpoſe, from which 
I do not intend to be diverted, becauſe it ſeems to 
me of no ſmall importance. It will be juſt enough 
to hint, what I dare fay many readers have before 
obſerved, that when any man propoſes new taxes 
in a country with which he is not con- 
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is the only proof of the value of revenues; what 
would an intereſted man rate them at? His ſub- 
icription would be at ninety-nine per cent. diſcount 
the very firſt day of its opening. Here is our on 
national ſecurity from ruin ; a ſecurity upon whi 

ſhilling of his 
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far from an inten- 


was only 


proceeding 


government was 


non of ſeizing upon the poſſeſſions 


hoſtile 
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y 

the they certainly could not fail of putting a 
ſpeedy end to this diſagreeable buſineſs, and of 
opening the way to an advantageous treaty. 


+ 


2 
; 


threw 

nue, 

ment, into one fund, which on the 
ſureſt 000, with a 
large of debt. 
Then in equal 
1. 400. ors 


2 
; 


: 
1 


Tuts was thought by themſelves liberal 
indeed; and they expected the higheſt applauſes for 
their plan to the houſe of commons, the offer, wk 

was 
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29 400.000, was very well reliſhed. 
nothing could be more diſguſtful than the 


„ 
indigna- 
heads 


pu 
well 


blic 
The 
— 


per of the houſe, that, although the plai 
reaſon, arithmetic, all the authority, 
in the were 


ontery of fie and Glance of * — 
in a very moderate minority. In this diſtracted 
ſituation, the managers of the bill, 
their triumph, did not venture to propoſe the 
TW IE. The chancellor the 
was not in good humour enough, after 
eee 
ſuch a deſign; ſo they made an act, to lock up the 
money in the until they ſhould have time 
to look about them, and ſettle among themſelves 
what they were to do with it. 


Tavs ended this tranſaction. The 
author, I believe, will not claim any part of the 
glory of it: he will leave it whole and entire to the 

authors 
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They wiſh to know how it accords or diſagrees wi 
whether of 


ces, by a great diverlity of ways. 
in Great Britain ſome of our 


Thus 
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for the ſupport of credit. ſtand therefore 

principle of their own, diſti & from, and in 
lation between 


reality comprehends all taxes. Such 
ments are our colonies. To tax them, would be 
icy, 8s Hgorous in equity. Ire- 
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Two of them ſtand out in high 
the reſt. The firſt is a change 1 
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members for America and the Weſt-Indies. 
provinces receive them in fix weeks, ſome in 
ſome in twenty. A veſſel may be loſt, and 
ſome pron not receive them at all. 


Some 


I 


a 


1 
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with- 
What 


Mos Singy may granted to him, 


much nearer to his point. 


Ale 
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American 
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Is truth, the author has little ſtudied this buſi- 


neſs; or he 


known, that ſome of the 


might have 


moſt conſiderable 


of America, ſuch for 


Provinces 


inſtance as Connechcut and Maſlachulfett's Bay, 


afford, 
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Wurruxx theſe projects 


bs profes nd prayer. 
tions, that © there is 2 


liquely and looſely, ſome infinuations highly 

gerous to our commerce. If I could prevail on 
wrong) $A I 
praQtice upon I ſhould 


think it very neceſſary to youu a few queſtions 
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the miſmanagement of the ſubſequent 
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ning 
— — ts, made uſe of the 
And leſt the colourable reaſons, offered in argu- 
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in parkament itſelf 
of G0, of long and meritorious ſervice, 
of ſmall fortunes, were choſen as victims for a 
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FR 


conſiſtent conduct in the miniſters who had made 


of Paris. With regs bo eur 
— <1 ment, 

intereſt. 

and govern- 


ment attempted to adminiſter it. Two ways were 
principally choſen for this great purpoſe. an 
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„ the maſter- piece 


to people of narrow vi 
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and 


ſmuggling, and the 1 
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never fails of furniſhing a very popular co- 


lumn in a news-paper. 


Tua 
for 


greateſt part of theſe regulations were made 


America ; 


and they fell 
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that forme of the moſt valuable branches of trade 
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looſe that dangerous ſpirit of difquiſition, not in the 


our miniſters went on without the 
leaſt attention to theſe alarming diſpoſitions ; juſt 
as if they were doing the moſt common things in 
the moſt uſual way, and among a people not only 
paſſive but pleaſed. They took no one ſtep to 
divert the dangerous ſpirit which began even then 
to in the colonies, to compromiſe with it, to 
mollify it, or to ſubdue it. No new arrangements 
were made in civil government ; no new powers 
or inſtructions were given to — free, 


for all the diſcontents of that 
come to a head, and for all the 
factious men could make towards an 
the law. At the ſame time they y con- 
cealed from the eye of parliament thoſe remonſtran- 
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1 1 Qu © ne 
— It — =} o this 
hour, been the vaifone pelicy of tis fit of men, 
in order at any hazard to obtain a preſent credit, 
to 2 might be pleaſing, as attended 
with no difficulty; and afterwards to throw all the 
apon hae ww þ tions they had 

thoſe who have the hard taſk of 

He public from the conſequences of thei 


— M 


Wulst the commerce and tranquillity of the 
whole empire were ſhaken in this manner, our at- 
grew ſtill more diſtracted by the internal diſ- 
ſenſions of our miniſters. Treachery and ingrati- 
from one fide ; deſpotiſm and 

from the other; the vertigo cf the regen- 
cy bill ; the aukward of the ſilk bill in 


tyranny 


a groſs and brutal — of the 
at the ſame time odious to the 
pired to leave the public, at the 
* the ſeſſion of 1765, in as critical and pe- 
fituation, as ever the nation was, or could 
wy $4 or” >. only nb Fd og 


ened by her neighbours. 


blic matter, to avoid 
thoſe famous reconci- 
1 
that ſhould have been the natural fi of this 
adminiftration. I run no riſk in 
ſurrounded as they were with difficulties 


that, 
every 


ſpecies, 
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the king's bulineſs at ſuch a time. 
character, their meaſures while in 
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commerce. Theſe were attended with 
tions from many merchants and capital manufactur- 


writers 
have aſſerted, from envy and diſlike to their pre- 
deceſſors in office. As little could it be owing to 

12 perſonal 
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perſonal cowardice, and dread of con 
themſelves. Minifters, timorous from 7 
ment to place and power, will fear more from the 


5p 12 


It 
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W ob op Fn at the ut- 
moſt. the queſtion was a foreign nation, 
_ ſucceſsful + ads to your own 
takes from that of a rival, a juſt war 
with dach a certain ſuperiority would be undoubt- 
edly an adviſable meaſure. But four million of debt 
due to our merchants, the total ceſſation of a trade 


prod ery 
greatl depending on this trade, all theſe were 

4 accumulated conſiderations, at leaſt well 
to be before that ſword was drawn, which 
even by its victories muſt produce all the evil effects 
of the national defeat. How public credit 
—_ 22 


us in no want of a State of the nation to aggravate 
the picture of our diſtreſſes. 


Ous trade felt this to its vitals: and our then mi- 
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and indecent language of this author and his aſſo- 
ciates) in any conſideration whatſoever of revenue. 
Nothing amongſt us is more quickly or deeply af- 
feted by taxes of any kind than trade; and if an 
American tax was a * relief to England, no part 
of the community would be ſooner, or more mate- 
rially, relieved by it than our merchants. But they 
well know that the trade of England muſt be more 
burthened by one penny raiſed in America, than 
by three in England ; and if that penny be raiſed 

with the uncaſincſe, the diſcontent, and the confu- 
ſion of America, more than by ten. 


Ir the opinion and wiſh of the landed intereſt is 
a motive, and it is a fair and juſt one, _— 
K. d- 
trading interei 3 
guns: for taking away _— little __ 
peculation, which — a war, 
which was to be kept up with the diſcon- 
tent of thoſe who were to be affected by it, and the 
value of whoſe produce, even after the ordinary 
charges of collection, was very uncertain * ; after 
the extraordinary, the deareſt purchaſed revenue 
that ever was made by any nation. 


Tursx were ſome of the motives drawn from 
principles of convenience for that repeal. When 
the object came to be more narrowly inſpected, 
every motive concurred. Theſe colonies were evi- 
dently founded in ſubſervience to the commerce of 
Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
ſyſtem of our laws concerning them became a ſyſ- 

tem 


It is obſervable, that the partirans of American taxation, 
when they have a mind to repreſent this tax as wonderfully be- 
neficial to England, ſtate it as worth C. 100 ooo a year ; when 
they are to repreſent it as very light on the Americans, it dwin- 
dles to C. 60.000. Indeedit is very difficult to compute what 
irs produce might have been. | 
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of the parent country , 1. a mo- 
par D'S a A 


Wer 
is, a 
receive manufactured, and this, not a few luxuri- 
ous articles, but all articles, even to thoſe of the 
groſſeſt, moſt vulgar, and neceſſary conſumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a general mono- 
liſt, were ever fuck = people fclpetied of « pol 

ility of becoming a juſt of revenue? All 
the ends of their foundation muſt be fi utter- 
iy contradicted before they could become ſuch an 
object. Every trade-law we have made muſt have 


cc 


known, Be ee ects 
* drawn from premiſes ſo very 
to what can this i 
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from the doubtful nature of the trade we carry on 
with the colonies? are not theſe ſchemiſts well ap- 
prized, that the coloniſts, particularly thoſe of the 
northern provinces, import more from Great Bri- 
tain, ten times more, than they ſend in return to 
us? that a great part of their foreign balance is, 
and muſt be, remitted to London? I ſhall be ready 
to admit that the colonics ought to be taxed to the 
revenucs of this country, when I knuw that 
are out of debt to its commerce. This author will 
furniſh ſome ground to his theories, and commu- 
nicate a dilcovery to the public, if he can ſhew 
this by any medium. But he tells us,“ that © their 
« ſeas are covered with ſhips, and theu rivers 


floating with commerce.” This is true. But it is 


with aur thips that theſe ſeas are covered; and their 
rivers float with Britiſh commerce. The American 
merchants are our factors; all in reality, moſt 
even in name. The Americans trade, navigate, 
cultivate, with Engliſh capitals ; to their own ad- 
vant to be ſure; for without theſe capitals 
their ploughs would be ſtopped, and their ſhips 
wind-bound. Put he who furniſhes the capital 
muſt, on the whole, be the perſon principally be- 
nefited ; the perſon who works upon it piofits on 
his part too; but he profits in a ſubordinate way, 
as our colonies do; that is, as the ſervant of a 
wiſe and indulgent maſter, and no otherwiſe. We 
have all, except the peculium; without which, even 
ſlaves will not labour. 


Ir the author's principles, which are the common 

notions, be nght, that the price of cur manufac- 

tures is ſo greatly enhanced by our taxes; then the 

Ameiicans already pay in that way a ſhare of our 

impoſitions. He is not aſhamed to aſlert, that 

France and China may be ſaid, on the fame 
© T9 


principle, 


d Conſid. p. 79. 
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« principle, to bear a part of our charges, 
« They conſurne our commodities.” © Was 
ſuch a method of reaſoning heard of ? Do not 
laws abſolutely confine the colomes to buy 
us, whether foreign nations ſell cheaper or 
N 10s gas 12 ur SUN 


25 
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29 5 


f 
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it finds its own way ; but to ſecure to us 
which is a creature of law inſtitution. 
has this to do with the principles of a forei 
which is under no monopoly, and in whi 

cannot raiſe the price of our goods, withou 
zarding the demand for them ? None 
thors of ſuch meaſures could ever think of making 
uſe of ſuch arguments, 


goes about to reaſon on any part of 


5 


WHOEVER 


The object is wholly new in the world. It is fin- 


gular : it is grown up to this magnitude and im- 


within the 
is parallel to it. 


of man; nothing in 


the ſilt of liberty ; and « pownrkel uthacity cheſt 


* 


8 | reſide 
© Confid. p. 74. 
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reſide in the principal ſtate, in order to enforce 
them. But the people who are to be ſubjects of 
theſe reſtraints are deſcendants of Engliſhmen ; and 
of an high and free ſpirit. To hold over them a 
government made up of nothing but reſtraints and 
penalties, and taxes in the granting of which they 
can have 1 n nor long 
practicable. m gov in a manner 
to their temper and diſpoſition; and 
men of free character and ſpirit muſt be ruled with, 
at leaſt, ſome condeſcenſion to this ſpirit and this 
character. The Britiſh coloniſt muſt ſee ſomething 
which will diſtinguiſh him from the coloniſts of 
other nations. 

Tuosx reaſonings, which infer from the many 
reſtraints under which we have already laid Ame- 
rica, to our right to lay it under ſtill more, and in- 
deed under all manner of reſtraints, are conclu- 
five ; concluſive as to right ; but the very reverſe 
as to policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many re- 
ſtraints, that it is reaſonable to compenſate them 
by every indulgence that can by any means be re- 
conciled to our intereſt. We have a great empire 
to rule, compoſed of a vaſt maſs of 
governments, all more or leſs free and popular in 
their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out 
of conſpiracy, with one another, all to be held in 
ſubordination to this country; while the ſpirit of an 
extenſive and intricate trading intereſt pervades the 
whole, alwavs qualifying, and often controlling, 
every general idea of conſtitution and government. 
It is a great and difficult object; and I wiſh we 
may poſſeſs wiſdom and temper enough to manage 
it as we Its im is infinite. I be- 
lieve the reader will be as I have been, with 


one ſingular fact. In the year 1704, but ſixty- 


five 


p 
| 
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five years ago, the whole trade with our plantati- 
ons was but a few thouſand 
export article, and a third lets in the im 
that which we now carry on with the ſingle iſland 


of Jamaica : 


ds more in the 
, than 


Exports, Importe 
| 4 4 
Toul Engl bee.) de, es 


Jamaica, 1967, — - 


467.681 1.243.742 


From the ſame information I find that our deal- 
ing with moſt of the E nations is but little 
encreaſed ; theſe nations have been pretty much 
at a ſand ſince that time; and we have rivals in 


their trade. This colony intercourſe is a new 
world of commerce in a manner created, it ſtands 


Tux reader ſees, that I do not enter fo fully 
into this matter as obviouſly I might. I have 


already been led into greater lengrhs than 1 in- 
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of that great object for which alone the colonies 
were founded, navigation and commerce. This 
plan, I ſay, required an uncommon degree of 
frmneſs, when we conſider that ſome of thoſe per- 


_ be of the 


l, — y W. 
and 9 who agreed with ane en i in * 


principles of that law, equally made, as well the 
reaſons of th the declaratory act itſelf ſtood, as 


thoſe on which it was oppoſed, grounds for an op- 
poſition to the repeal. 


Ir the then miniſtry reſolved firſt to declare the 
right, it was not from any opinion they enter- 
tained of its future uſe in taxation. Their 

were full and declared againſt the ordinary 
uſe of ſuch a power. But it was plain, that the 
＋ reaſonings which were employed againſt 
that power went it dire&tly to our whole legiſlative 
nght ; and one part of it could not be yielded to 
ſuch arguments, without a virtual ſurrender of all 
the reſt. Beſides, if that very ſpecific power of 
levying money in the colonies were not retained as 
a ſacred truſt in the hands of Great Britain (to be 
uſed, not in the firſt inſtance for ſupply, but in 
the laſt exigence for controul), it is obvious, that 
the preſiding authority of Great Britain, as the 
head, the arbiter, and director of the whole em- 
pire, would vaniſh into an empty name, without 
operation or energy. With the habitual exerciſe 


eſt uſe in r 
the declaratory 


of ſuch a power in the ordinary courſe of ſupply, 
no trace of freedom could remain to America. 4 If 
_ 


great property, 

all caſes, d ſpoſed of by another people at an immenſe diſtance 
from them, will not think themſclyes in the enjoyment of 
freedom. it will be hard to ſhew to thoſe who are in ſuch a 


ſtate, 
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Great Britain were ſtripped of this right, every 
principle of unity and ſubordination in the empire 
was gone for ever. Whether all this can be re- 
conciled in jon, is a matter of no 
It is reconciled in policy ; and poli- 
tics ought to be adjuſted, not to human reaſonings, 
but to human nature; of which the reaſon is but a 
part, and by no means the greateſt part. 


FounDdinG the repeal on this baſis, it was judg- 


ed 
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Our author is very much diſpleaſed, that fo 
much credit was given to the teſtimony of mer- 
chants. He has an habit of railing at them ; and 
he may, if he pleaſes, indulge himſelf in it. I 
will not do great miſchief to that reſpectable ſet of 
men. The ſubſtance of their teſtimony was, that 
their debts in America were very great : That the 
Americans declined to pay them, or to renew their 
orders, whilft this act continued : under 
theſe circumſtances, they deſpaired of the recovery 
of their debts, or the renewal of their trade in that 
country : That they a a general failure 
of mercantile credit. The manufacturers 
to the ſame general with this addition, 
that many of them ſeveral of their 
artificers; and, if the law and the reſiſtance to it 
ſhould continue, muſt diſmiſs them all. 


Tuis teſtimony is treated with great cont 
by our author. It muſt be, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it 
was contradicted by the plain nature of things. 
Suppole then that the merchants had, to gratify 
this author, given a contrary evidence; and had 
that while America remained in a ſtate of 
whilſt four million of debt remained un- 
paid, whilſt the courſe of juſtice was ſuſpended for 
want of ſtamp paper, fo that no debt could be re- 
covered, whilſt there was a total ſtop to trade, be- 
cauſe every ſhip was ſubje& to ſeizure for want of 
ſtamped clearances, and while the colonies were to 
be declared in rebellion, and ſubdued by armed 
force, that in theſe circumſtances they would ftill 
continue to trade chearfully and fearleisly as before; 
would not ſuch witneſſes provoke univerſal indig- 
nation for their folly or their wickedneſs, and be de- 
fervedly hooted from the bar * ; mad 

th 

Here the author li as a note altogether in his uſual train of 
zxcaſoning ; he find: out that ſomebody, in the courſe of this 
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ven credit to ſuch aflertions? The teſti- 
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multifarious evidence, had ſaid, ** that a very con 
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and to bring the matter home to the feeling of the 


houſe ; as to the general reaſons, they ſpoke abun- 
dantly for themſelvcs. 


Uron theſe principles was the act 
it produced all the good effect which was 
from it: quiet was reſtored; trade generally re- 
turned to its antient channels; time and means 
were furniſhed for the better ing of 
government there, as well as for recovering, by 
judicious meaſures, the affections of the people, 
had that miniſtry continued, or had a miniſtry ſuc- 


and 


their 
trade. 
is one cauſe 
— on, _ 
2 
influs of caſh the 
cane ft 3 
tural 1 
and at the im- 
found 
1 over traded their abilities. And, as 
too that ſeveral of them were capable of making the 
itical events an excuſe for their failure in commercial 
ity, many of our merchants in ſome degree contracted 


their trade from that moment. However, it is idle, in ſuch an 
i maſs of trade, fo liable to fluctuation, to infer any 
thing from ſuch z deficicncy as one or even as two hundred 
thouſand pounds. In 1767, when the diſturbances ſublided, 
his deficiency was made up again. 
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very ſame nature with thoſe which had been fo ſo- 
lemnly condemned; upon a ſmaller ſcale. 
The effects have — 


e 
„ as formerly *; 


= 


thor may rail at the 11 
it, as he pleaſes. Thoſe honeſt men ſuffer all his 
obloguy with pleaſure, in the midſt of the quiet 


(em of 1766 for raiſing a revenue in America, 
diſcontents which have enſued in uence 
of the aſſemblies in con- 
tents, the uſe of the military 
AS and commiſſions 
which now over will produce equally 
good effects, is greatly to be doubted. Never, I fear, 
will this nation and the colonies fall back upon their 
true centre of gravity, and natural point of repoſe, 
until the ideas of rb ie SEL, ad RM 


purſued. 


r 
author's accuſation, = aÞ os 
mixed nature, 23... the other 


K ſumply 


The diſturbances have been in Boſton only; and were not 
in conſequence of the late duties. 
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y relative to trade. With regard to the for- 
mer | ſhall obſerve, that, in all deliberations con- 


riſon 
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which have 


with one voice, and many 
they go 


They have made an innumerable multitude of com- 
altered on 
Still they 


mercial regulations, at which the trade of England 


exclaimed 
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were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in con- 
tracts; who frequently adviſcd, not for the general 
good of trade, but for their private advantage. 
During the adminiſtration of which this author com- 
plains, the meetings of merchants upon the bufineſs 
of trade were numerous and public; ſometimes at 
the houſe of the marquis of Rockingham ; ſome- 
times at Nir. Dowdeſwell's; ſometimes at fir George 
Savile's, an houſe always open to every deliberation 
favourable to the liberty or the commerce of his 
country. Nor were theſc meetings confined to the 
merchants of London. Merchants and manufac- 
turers were invited from all the conſiderable towns 
of England. They conferred with the miniſters and 
ative members of parliament. No private views, 
no local intereſts prevailed. Never were points in 
trade ſettled upon a larger ſcale of information. 
They who attended theſe well know, 
what miniſters they were who heard the moſt pa- 
tiently, who com the moſt clearly, and who 
the moſt wiſely. Let then this author and 
is friends ſtill continue in of the practice of 
exalting their own abilities, in their and 


America, and to deſtroy the vent 


of their own goods in favour of the manufactures of 
France and Holland. 


Hap the friends of this author taken theſe means 
of information, his extreme terrors of contraband 
m the Weſt India iſlands would have been greatly 
and his to the opening of the 
ports would have ceaſed. He would have learned, 
from the moſt analyſis of the Welt India 
cs Ada 4 

aruc 
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article of it; and that almoſt every reſtriction on 
our communication with our neighbours there, is a 
reſtriction unfavourable to ourſclves. 


that guided, and the 


Suck were the principles 


authority that ſanctioned, theſe regulations. No 
man ever ſaid, that, in the multi 8 
made in the adminiſtration of their predeceſſors, 


none were uſeful: ſome certainly wn; and I 
defy the author to ſhew a commercial regulation of 
that period, which he can prove, from any autho- 
rity except his own, to have a tendency beneficial to 
commerce, that has been ed. So far were 


that miniſtry from being guided by a ſpirit of con- 
tradiction or of innovation. 


Tur author's attack cn that adminiſtration, for 
their neglect of our claims on foreign powers, is by 
much the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance he has given, or 
that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an in- 

trepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ranſom; 
to the Canada bills; and to the Ruſſian treaty. 
Could one imagine, that theſe very things, which 
he thus chooſes to object to others, have been the 

principal ſubjects of charge againſt his favourite 
— ? Inftcad of clearing 


them of theſe 

he appears not ſo much as to have heard of them ; 
but throws them directly upon the adminiſtration 
which ſucceeded to that of his friends. 


Ir is not always very pleaſant to be obliged to 
produce the detail of this kind of tranſactions to the 
public view. T will content myſelf therefore with 
giving a ſhort ſtate of facts, which, when the author 
chooſes to contradict, he ſhall ſee proved, more, 
pe to his conviction, than to his liking. The 
firſt fact then is, that the demand for the Manilla 
ranſom had been, in the author's favourite admini- 
ſtration, ſo neglected, as to appear to have been 
Intle 
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no {mall difficulty to reſume and preſs 
ation with Spat 


was not compleated until the ninth of July 1763, 
on the 20th of the following Auguſt, general Con- 
way tranſmitted a and full remonſtrance on 


very men, whoſe inactivity, to call it by no 
name, laid the chief difficulties in the way of the re- 


vived negotiation. 


neceſſity of compounding their demands 

upon the French court, and accepting terms 
Which they had often rejected, and which the 
** carl of Halifax had declared he would ſooner 
** forfeit his hand than fign.” When I know that 
the 


a 24. 
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the carl of Halifax ſays fo, the earl of Halifax ſhall 
have an anſwer ; but I perſwade myſelf that his 
lordſhip has given no authority for this ridiculous 
rant. In the mean time, I ſhall only ſpeak of it as 
a common concern of that miniſtry. 


In the firſt place then I obſerve, that a conventi- 


on, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was con- 
cluded under the adminiſtration of 1766; when 
nothing was concluded under that of the favourites 


of this author. 


2. Tuis tranſaction was, in every ſtep of it, car- 
ned on in concert with the perſans intereſted, and 
was terminated to their entire ſatisfaction. 
would have acquieſced perhaps in terms ſomewhat 
lower than thoſe which were obtained. The author 
is indeed too kind to them. He will, however, 
let them ſpeak for themſelves, and ſhew what their 
own opinion was of the meaſures purſued in their 
favour '. In what manner the execution of the 
convention has been ſince provided for, it is not my 
preſent buſineſs to examine. 


are happy in having found, in zeal for the 
igni Ne 
* concluding with the court of France a convention for 
the final ſatisfaction of their demands; and have given us 
«« commiſſion, in their names, and on their behalf, moſt car- 
* neſtly to intreat your acceptance of their grateful acknow- 
E 2 rr 

as men more 5 proũtin your generous 

fſpirited i tion ; been te thankful, 
for having been ſupported by a miniſter. in whoſe public af- 
<< feftions, in whoſe wiſdom and activity, both the national ho- 
nour, and the intereſt of individuals, have been at once fo 
well ſu and ſecured.” Thanks of the Canada mer- 


chants to general Conway, London, April 28, 1776. 
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had often been told, by ſome in authority, of the 
cheap rate at which theſe Canada bills had been 
procured , yet the author can talk of the 
tion of them as a neceſſity induced by the 

in adminiftration. They found themſelves indeed, 
before that change, under a neceſhty of hinting 
ſcmewhat of bringing the matter into parhament ; 
but they were ſoon filenced, and put in mind of 
the fate which the Newfoundland buſineſs had there 
met with. Nothing firuck them more than the 
ſtrong contraſt between the ſpirit, and method of 
proceeding, of the two adminiſtrations. 


4. Tux eul of Halifax never did, nor could, 
refale to ſign this convention; becauſe this conven- 
tion, as 1t Hands, never was before him *. 


Tux author's laſt charge on that miniſtry, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruſſian 2 
commerce, which the author thinks fit to aſſert, 
was concluded ' © on terms the earl of Bucking- 
* hamſhire had refuſed to accept of, and which 
z had been deemed by former miniſters diſadvan- 

<< tageous to the nation, and by the merchants 


< unſafe and unprofitable.” 


BoTu the aſſertions in this are equall 
groundleſs. The treaty then concluded by fir 
George Macartney was not on the terms which 
the carl of Buck ire had refuſed. The 
earl of Buckinghamſhire never did refuſe terms, 
I Sp +3 rp 
refuſal, or 
cave the Ruſſian 
and to tranſmit it to —— This was in Novem- 
ber 1764; and he left Peterſburgh the January 
following, 


* See the convention itſelf, printed by Owen and Harriſon, 


ors” as , 1766 ; particularly che articles two and thirteen. 
_ 


as and 


: 
* 
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following, before he could even receive an anſwer 
from his own court. The concluſion of the treaty 
fell to his ſucceſſor. Whoever will be at the trou- 


ble to compare it with the treaty of 1734, will, I 
See that, if the former miniſters could 
have obtained ſuch terms, they were criminal in 
not accepting them. 
Bur the merchants © deemed them unſafe and 
« unprofitable.” What merchants ? As no treaty 
ever was more maturely conſidered, fo the opinion 
of the Ruſſian merchants in London was all along 
taken; and all the inſtructions ſent over were in 
exact conformity to that opinion. Our miniſter 
there made no ſtep without having previouſly con- 
ſulted our merchants reſident in Peterſburgh, who, 
before the ſigning of the treaty, gave the moſt full 
and unanimous teſtimony in its favour. In their 
_—_— that court, among other 
ngs, they ſay, It may afford ſome additional 
1 J a. to receive a pub- 
* lic acknowledgment of the entire and unreſerved 
«© approbation of every article in this treaty, from us 
« whoare ſo immediately and fo nearly concerned 
in its 2 This was figned by the 
conſul general, and every Bntiſh merchant in Pe- 
terſburgh. 


Tur of thoſe immediately concern · 
ed in the is ing to thi A 
He and his friends have ſo much tenderneſs for 
peoples intereſts, and underſtand them fo much 
better than they do themſelves, that, whilſt theſe 
politicians are cont for the beſt of poſſible 
terms, the claimants are obliged to go without any 
terms at all. 


One of the firſt and juſteſt complaints againſt the 
adminiſtration of the author's friends, was the want 


of 
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of vigour in their foreign negotiations, Their 
immediate ſucceſſors endeavoured to correct that 
error, along with others ; and there was ſcarcely a 
foreign court, in which the new ſpirit that had 
ariſen was not ſenſibly felt, acknow 
adminiſtration, they found the demolition of 
kirk entirely at a ſtand : inſtead of ti 
found conſtruction? for the French were then at 
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Hx obſerves, that the virtue of the moſt 
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diately precedes it“, * it is in vain to endeavour to 
check the progreſs of irreligion and licentiouſ- 
« neſs, by puniſhing ſuch crimes in one individual, 
« if others equally culpable are rewarded with 
the honours and emoluments of the ſtate.” I 
am not in the ſecret of the author's manner of 
writing ; but it appears to me, that he muſt intend 
theſe reflect ons as a ſatire upon the adminiſtration 
of his happy years. Were ever the honours and 
emoluments of the ſtate more laviſhly ſquandered 
upon s ſcandalous in their lives than during 
that period? In theſe ſcandalous hves, was there 
any thing more ſcandalous than the mode of pu- 
niſhing ane culpable indroidual ? In that individual, 
is any thing more culpable than his having been ſe- 
duced by the example of fins of Quid very pee- 
ſons by whom he was thus perſecuted ? 


Taz author is ſo to attack others, that he 
but indifferently for his own defence. I 
ne, wit a eas ts ae Mice 
before me, he is very ſenſible, that I have ſufficient 
matter of further, and, if poſtible, of heavier, 
charge againſt his friends, upon his own 
But it is becauſe the advantage is too great, that I 
decline making uſe of it. I wiſh the author had not 


this country in ' the fame condition with that of 
France at the time of Henry the Fourth, could alfo 
find a reſemblance between his political friend and 
the duke of Sully. As to thoſe reſem- 
blances, people will often judge of them from their 
affections: 


* 
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How can our author have the heart to deſcribe 
this as any fort of parallel to our fituation ? To be 
ſure, an April ſhower has ſome reſemblance to a 
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indeed we are with debt, but abounding with re 
ſources. We have a trade, not perhaps equal to 
our wiſhes, but more than ever we poſſeſſed. In 
effect, no ender to the crown ; nor nutriment 
for ſuch te and deſtructive factions as have 
formerly ſhaken this kingdom. 


As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
When Sully came to thoſe of France, in what 
order was any part of the financial ſyſtem ? or 
what ſyſtem was there at all ? There is no man in 
office who muſt not be ſenſible that ours is, without 
the act of an ing miniſter, the moſt regular 
and orderly that was ever known : 
the beſt ſecured againſt all frauds in the collection, 
and all miſapplication in the expenditure of public 
money. 

I apm1T that, in this flouriſhing ſtate of things, 
there are appearances to excite uncaſineſs 
and apprehenſion. I admit there is a cankerworm 
in the roſe : 

——— medio de fonte 


Surgit amari aliguid, quod in ipſis floribus ang at. 
1 ing elſe than a ſpirit i 
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t the end of their union ; or becauſe 
they know him to be the moſt active in caballing 
for his connexions the largeſt and ſpeedieſt emolu- 
ments. It is becauſe they know him, by perſonal 
to have wiſe and enlarged ideas of the 
blic good, and an invincible conftancy in ad- 
ing to it ; becauſe they are convinced, by the 
whole tenour of his actions, that he will never ne- 
gotiate away their honour or his own : and that, in 
or out of power, change of ſituation will make no 
aeration in his conduct. This will give to ſuch a 
perſon, in ſuch a body, an authority and reſpect 
that no miniſter ever enjoyed among his venal de- 
leere of his power; 

ſervility never can Ses ſuch as ambition 
2 


Tuis IX fin to emmated bo ute 
adverſaries, for want of ability in their 


carnes with it that of 
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any other party. It does indeed imply the necc(- 
ſity of having the great ſtrong holds of govern- 
ment in well-united hands, in order to ſecure the 

inance of right and uniform principles; of 


ving the capital offices of deliberation and exe- 


not leave room Gully ſufficient for 3 coaliti- 
ons: but no coalition, which, under 
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imperceptible. There are even a fort of 
umpoſitions ſo well contrived, that, at the very time 
the path of rectitude is quitted for ever, men ſeem 
to be advancing into ſome higher 8 
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ſares. It is no longer a matter of diſcuſſion, 


who or what adminiſtration is; but that admini- 
ftration is to be ſupported, is a general maxim. 
Flattering themſelves that their power is become 
neceſlary to the ſupport of all order and govern- 
ment; every thing which tends to the ſupport of 
that power is ſanQified, and becomes a part of the 
public intereſt. 


Grow1XG every day more formed to affairs, and 
beiter knit in their limbs, when the occaſion (now 
. N 18 ptr phe 1 
iacrificing very perſons to 
— their orginal friends. It is now only 
in 6 r 


—_  __— Frequently relinquiſhing 
= 6 


men and adopting another, gd, 
into a total indifference to human f: 


In the mean time, that power, which all theſe 
changes aimed at ſecuring, remains ſtill as tottering 
fool nother report fe 


their 
who are put 


in 

Tian Bring 
abe 2a bacmage, RRGas 
only by the miſerable conſolation of giving now 
and then preferments to thoſe for whom they 
no value; they are 
find it impoſſible to 


ſoured in temper, er the very at- 
tainment 
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tainment of their ends, in ſome angry, in ſome 
haughty, or ſome negligent moment, they incur 
the diſpleaſure of thoſe upon whom they have ren- 


; they out, emptied of all natural 
character, of all intrinſic worth, of all eſſential dig- 
nity, and deprived of every conſolation of friend- 
ſhip. Having rendered all retreat to old princi- 
ples ridiculous, and to old regards impracticable. 
not being able to counterfeit pleaſure, or to dif- 
charge diſcontent, nothing being ſincere, or right, 

or balanced in their minds, it is more than a 
chance, that, in the delirium of the laſt ſtage of 
| they make aa inſane po- 
they throw all their re- 


As to others, who are plain practical men, they 
have been gui at all times of all public pre- 
tence. Neither the author nor any one elſe, has 
reaton to be with them. They belonged to 
his friend for ther intereſt ; for their intereſt they 
quitted him ; and when it is their intereſt, he may 
depend upon it, they will return to their former 
connexion. Such people ſubſiſt at all times, and, 
— — . 
ſubject 
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ſubject of diſcuſſion. It is falſe virtue and plauſible 
error that do the miſchief. 


public men are hitherto examples 
and integrity. Whole Ies, as 
dies can be uniform, have 


ih 
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Ir is a ſerious affair, this ſtudied diſunion in go- 
In caſes where union is moſt conſulted 


Þ 


2 
=Y- 


weakneſs of humane nature is ſtill far- 
r It muſt ſub- 
government from the very foundation. It 

councils into the moſt miſchievous 


f 


| 


virtue or ability, or not ; ſuppoſing it ble that 
ſuch men, with their eyes open, chooſe to 
make a part in ſuch a body, 


Tux effects of all human contrivances are in the 
hand of Providence, I do not like to anſwer, as 
our author ſo readily does, for the event of any 

lation, But ſure the nature of our diſorders, 

it any thing, muſt indicate the remedy, Men 
who act ſteadily on the principles I have ſtated may 
in all events be very ſerviceable to their country ; 
in one caſe, by furniſhing (if their Sovereign ſhould 
be fo adviſed) an adminiſtration formed upon ideas 
very different from thoſe which have for ſome time 
heen 
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been unſortunately faſhionable. But, if this ſhould 
not be the caſe, they may be fill ſerviceable ; for 
the example of a large body of men, ſteadily facri- 
ficing ambition to principle, can never be without 
uſe. It will certainly be prolific, and draw others 
to an imitation. era gloria radices agit, atque etiam 
Proprgatur. 

I yo not think myſelf of con to 
imitate my author, in troubling the world with the 

ayers or wiſhes | may form for the public : full as 
Fartle am I diſpoſed to imitate his profeſſions ; thoſe 
profeſſions are long ſince worn out in the political 
ſervice. If the work will not ſpeak for the author, 
n's own declarations deſerve but little credit. 


a TT TT Bu Wu BY © Wn 


So much miſplaced induſtry has been uſed by the au- 
thor of the State of the Nation, as well as by other 
writers, to infuſe diſcontent into the on account 
of the late war, and of the effects of our national debt; 
that nothing ought to be omitted which may tend to diſ- 
abuſe the public upon theſe ſubjefts. When I had gone 
through the foregoing ſheets, 1 recollected, that, in my 
pages 43 and 44, l caty gove the comparative Rates of 
the duties collected by the exciſe at together with 
the quantities of ſtrong beer brewed in the two 


and 
Avenge of ant genduce of duty ofs fag, oe. £ 
for 8 years, ending 1767, - 5 264-902 


Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 


17545 228.114 
Average encreaſe, L. 36.788 

Average of yet produce of duty on candlesy . a 
hee Þ yrum, a I - - - -* "299 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754, 136.716 


Average encreaſe, L. 19-073 


Average 
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at whoſe ſolicitation this aQ had been obtained, were ſo 
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Tuis order could therefore by no poſlibility be a cauſe 
of the decreaſe of exports in 1765. If it had miſ- 
chievous operation, it could not be before a 
to our author, the exports fell ſhort of 
, He is welcome to 
1 

it. 


Bor, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful loſs, 
he brings in the Free-port act, which he obſerves (for his 
convenience) to have been made in ſpring, 1766; but 
(for his convenience likewiſe) he forgets, that, by the 
expreſs proviſion of the act, the 10n was not to be 
in force in Jamaica until the November ing. Mira- 
culous muſt be the aQtivity of that contraband whoſe ope- 
ration in America could, before the end of that year, have 
re-aQed upon England, and checked the exportation from 
hence! 2 to ſuppoſe, that the merchants, 


Is is obvious that we muſt look for the true effe& of 


that act at the time of its firſt poſſible operation, that is, in 
the year 1767. On this idea how ſtands the account ? 

| | . . 
1764 Exports to Jamaica — 456.528 
1765 8 558 wy 415-624 
1766 415-544 
1767 (firſt year of the Fremenel) = 467-681 


nnn. 


This autbor for the fake of a preſent momentary credit, 
will hazard any foture and At the 


time he wrote, the account of 1767 could not be made up. 
This was the very firſt year of the trial of the Free-port 
act; and we find that the ſale of Britiſh commodities is 
ſo far from leſſened by that act, that the exports of 1767 
amounts to {. $0000 000 es Gt CO Bo hw 
preceding years, and is Z.11.000 above that of his 
ſtandard year 1764. If I could prevail on myſelf to argue 

in 
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in favour of à great commercial ſcheme from the appear- 
ance of things in a ſingle year, I ſhould from this encrea ſe 
of export infer the beneficial effects of that meaſure. In 
truth, it is not wanting. Nothing but the thickeſt igno- 
rance of the Jamaica trade could have made any one en- 
tertain a fancy, that the leaſt ill effect on our commerce 
could follow from this opening of the ports. But, if the 
author a:gues the eſſect of s in the American 
trade from the export of the vear in which they are made, 
or even of the following; why did he not apply this rule 
to his own? He had the ſame paper before him which [ 
have now before me. He muſt have ſeen that in his 
ſtandard year (the year 1764), the principal year of his 
new regulations, the export fell no leſs than Z. 128.450 
ſhort of that in 1763! Did the export trade revive by 
theſe regulations in 1765, during which year they conti- 
nued in their full force? It fell about Z. 40.000 ſtill lower. 
Here is a fall of (. 168.000 ; to account for which, would 
have become the author much better than piddling for an 
- $0 fall in the year 1766 (the only year in which the 
order he objects to could operate), or in ing a fall 
of exports from a regulation which took place only in No- 
vember 1766; whoſe effects could not until the 
following year; and which, when they do appear, utterly 
overthrow all his flimſy reaſons and affected ſuſpicions upon 
the effeQ of opening the ports. 


Tuts author, in the ſame paragraph, ſays, that “ it was 
* aſſerted by the American factors and azents, that the com- 
manders of our ſhips of war and tenders, having cuſtom- 
** houſe commiſhons, and the ſtrict orders given in 1 764 
for a due execution of the laws of trade in the colonies, 
** had deterred the Spaniards from trading with us; that 
< the ſale of Britiſh manufaQtures in the Weſt Indies had 
<< been greatly leſſened, and the receipt of large ſums in 
<< ſpecie prevented.“ 


Ir the American factors and agents aſſerted this, they had 
good ground for their aſſertion. They knew that the Spa- 
niſh veſſels had been driven from our ports. The author 
docs not poſitively deny the fact. If he ſhould, it will be 

proved, 
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When the factors connected this meaſure and 
its natural with an actual fall in the exports 
to Jamaica, to no leſs an amount than (. 128. 450 in one 
year, and with a further fall in the next, is their aſſertion 
very wonderful? The author himſelf is full as much 
alarmed by a fall of only (. 40.000 ; for, giving him the 
facts which he chuſes to coin, it is no more. The ex- 
of the veſſels muſt certainly have been one 
cauſe, if not of the firſt declenſion of the exports, yet of 
their continuance in their reduced ſtate. Other cauſes had 
their operation, without doubt. In what degree each 
cauſe its effect, it is hard to determine. But the 
fact of a fall of upon the reſtraining plan, and of 
a riſe upon the place of the plan, is eſta- 
* enlarging 

323 PPE to the Spaniſh 
trade were aſſerted by American factors and agents; inſinu- 
ating, that the of 1766 had no better authority 
for their plan of than ſuch aſſertions. The 
moment he chooſes it, he ſhall ſee the very ſame thing aſ- 
ſerted by governors of provinces, by commanders of men 
of war, and by officers of the cuſtoms ; perſons the moſt 
bound in duty to prevent contraband, and the moſt inte- 
reſted in the ſeizures to be made in conſequence of ſtrict 
regulation. I ſuppreſs them for the preſent ; wiſhing that 
the author may not drive me to a more full diſcuſſion of 
this matter than it may be altogether prudent to enter 
. ne- 
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may reaſon upon them liberally ; and if they ſhould 
be io fortunate as to diſcover the true ſource of 


2 F 


: 
; 


; 
57 


7 


5 
5 


conciliate their affections. I 
here with the abſtract value 


people. But as lang as 


2; 
F & 


reputation, the 
| cious poſſeſſion of every individual, and as long as 


opinion, the great ſupport of the ſtate, depend en- 
tirely upon that voice, it can never be conſidered 
as a thing of little conſequence either 10 individuals 
Nations are not primarily ruled 
by laws; leſs by violence. Whatever original 
energy may be ſuppoſed either in force or regula- 
tion; the operation of both is, in truth, merely 
inſtrumental. Nations are governed by the ſame 


feadily and any conduaed ; not when govern- 
ment is nothing but a continued ſcuffic between the 
magiſtrate and the multitude; in which ſometimes 
the one and ſometimes the other is ; 
in a ſeries 


which they alternately yield and 
of contemptible victories and ſcandalous fi 
Tne temper 
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To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the preſent poſſeſſors of power, to lament the 
paſt, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common diſpoſitions of the greateſt part of 
mankind ; indeed the neceflary effects of the igno- 
rance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints 
and humours have exiſted in all times; yet as all 
times have nat been alike, true political ſagacity ma- 
nifeſts itſelf, in diſtinguiſhing that complaint which 
only characteries the i 
nature, from thoſe whi 


vs 


il beyond the diſorders of any former 
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of ſome indi- 


and this again 
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fairs of this untoward I hear it indeed 
ſometimes aſſerted, that a ſteady perſeverance in 
the meaſures, and a 1 puniſhment of 
who oppoſe them, will in courſe of time infal- 
libly put an end to theſe diſorders. But this, in my 
— is ſaid without much obſervation of our 

t dupoſition, and without any knowledge at 
all of the general nature of mankind. If the mat- 
ter of which this nation is be ſo very fer- 
mentable as theſe gentlemen deſcribe it, leaven ne- 
e uh op 


ong as diſcon- 
ambition, have exiſted in the 
world. —— ave the cure for ac- 


cidental diſtempers in the ſtate ; they inflame rather 
than allay thoſe heats which ariſe from the ſettled 
t of the government, or from a na- 
tural ill diſpoſition in the people. It is of the utmoſt 
moment not to make miſtakes in the uſe of ſtrong 
meaſures; and firmneſs is then only a virtue when 
it accompanies the moſt perfect wi In truth, 
— ſort of natural corrective of folly 

and ignorance. 


I aM not one of thoſe who think that the 
are never in the They have been ſo, 
quently and ſly, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do ſay, that in all diſputes be- 
tween them and their rulers, the preſumption is at 
leaſt upon a par in favour of the people. _ 
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deſign, as well as by miſtake. © Les revolutions 
« qui arrivent dans les grands etats ne ſont port un 
ect du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. Rem 
ne revolte les grands d un royaume comme un Gou- 
vernement foible et 
ce neſt jamais par envie d attaquer quelle ſe ſouleve, 
<< mais par impatience de ſouſfſrir *.” Theſe are the 
words of a great man ; of a miniſter of ſtate; and 
zealous aſſertor of monarchy. They are to 
the em of Favouritiſm which was adopted by 
Henry the third of France, and to the dreadful 
it What he ſays of revo- 
lutions, is equally true of all great diſturbances. If 
this preſumption in favour of the ſubjects againſt 
the truſtees of power be not the more I 
am ſure it is the more comfortable ſpeculation ; be- 


cauſe it is more eaſy to change an adminiſtration 
_ — 


cog © therefore, II 
ing the preſumptions ſtand equally ba- 
nced beoween the panics = hay tur ſufficient 
— _ an to a fair hearing, who 
__— beſide that cafy one 
e In bmg dd uni cw 
to account for the preſent diſcontents. It is not to 
a no grievance, becauſe 
are not of the ſame ſort with thoſe 
— * laboured formerly; not preciſely 
thoſe which we bore from the Tudors, or vindicated 
on the Stuarts. A great c has taken place in 
the affairs of this country. For in the filent lapſe of 
events as material alterations have been inſenſibly 
brought about in the policy and character of go- 
vernments and nations, as thoſe which have been 
marked by the tumult of public revolutions. 


Ir 
* Mem. de Sully, vol. I. p. 133. 
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that public liberty will be among us, as among our 
— obnoxious to ſome perſon or other; and 


though it has ever the ſame general 
views, has not at all times the ſame means, nor the 
ſame particular objects. A great deal of the furni- 
ture of ancient tyranny is worn to z the reſt is 
entirely out of faſhion. Beſides, are few 
81 and aukw ard in their bu- 
ſineſa, as to fall into ST Gree wi oo 


— 4 to their predeceiſors. When an arbi- 
Dee 
doubt y it will not bear on its forehead the name 
of She . There is no danger that an exten- 
fion of the Foreft laws ſhould be the choſen mode of 
oppreſhon in this age. And when we hear any in- 
inifterial rapacity, to the prejudice of the 
rights of private life, it will certainly not be the ex- 
action of two hundred pullets, from a woman of 
faſhion, for leave to lie with her own huſband *. 
Every age has its own manners, and its politics 
upon them ; and the ſame attempts will 
not be made a conſtitution fully formed and 


matured, that uſed to deſtroy it in the cradle, 
matured, tu were uſed ne le, 


AGAINST the being of parliament, I am ſatisfi- 
ed, no deſigns have ever been entertained fince the 
revolution. E one muſt perceve, that it is 
ſtrongly the in of the court, to have ſome ſe. 
cond cauſe interpoſed between the miniſters and 

the 


b „ Unxer Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas 
% Gallinas, co quod poſit jacere una note cum Domino 
N Maddox, Hiſt, Exch. c. iii, 
P. 3 
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the people. The gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons have an meref equally ſtrong, in ſuſtaining 
the part of that intermediate cauſe. However they 
may hire out the ut of their voices, they never 
will part with the fee and mheritance. Accordingly 
thoſe who have been of the moſt known devotion 
to the will and ure of a court, have at the ſame 
time been forward in aſſerting an high autho- 
rity in the Houſe of Commons. When they knew 
who were to uſe that authority, and how it was to 
be employed, they thought it never could be carri- 
ol tos the. It muſt be always the wiſh of an un- 
——_—_——— 
—  —— irel = 230 —_ 
right entirely upon 
their pleaſure. It was ſoon diſcovered, that the 
forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary go- 
vernment, were things not altogether incompatible. 
Tux power of the crown, almoſt dead and rotten 
as prerogative, has grown up anew, with much more 
flreagth, and far les odium, under the name of in- 
fluence. An influence, which operated without 
noiſe and without violence; an influence which 
converted the very antagonitt, into the inſtrument, 
of power ; which contained in itſelf a 
principle of groeth and renovation and which the 
 diftreſſes and the proſperity of the country equally 
tended to augment, was an admirable ſubſtitute for 
a prerogative, that, . ako, rf og 
tiquated prejudices, had moulded in its original ſta- 
mina iĩrreſiſfible principles of decay and diſſolution. 
The i of the is a bottom but for a 
temporary ſyſtem; the tereſt of active men in the 
ſtate is a foundation and infallible. How- 
ever, ſome circumſtances, ariſing, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, in a great degree from accident, prevented 


the effects of this influence for a long time from 
breaking 


— 


i 
\ 


Ar the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 
ends of the revolution itſelf, of many 
inſt all the diffi- 


was found too weak to 


culties which ed ſo new and unſettled a go- 
vernment. 


court was obliged therefore to de- 
legate a part of its powers to men of ſuch intereſt 
upport, and of ſuch fidelity as would ad- 
here to, its eſtabliſhment. Such men were able to 
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ſcale ; and ſome part of that influence which would 
otherwiſe have been poſſeſſed as in a fort of mort- 
main and unalienable domain, returned again to 


ence, under the ſole direflion of its own priv 
Vour, r 


171 Tok 
7 75 BHT 


fortune 3 


this vaſt and ſudden 


elevation, was little known or conſidered in the 
kingdom. 
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| engage to their 
was to be altered; 


if perfectly unconcerned; while a cabal of the cloſet 
and back-ſtairs was ſubſtituted in the place of a na- 
ned and 

W1Tx ſuch a degree 
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which were required by that tenure. It happened 
very favourably for the new ſyſtem, that under a 
forced coalition there rankled an incurable aliena- 
tion and diſguſt between the parties which compoſed 
the adminiſtration. Mr. Pitt was firſt attacked. 
Not ſatisfied with removing him from power, they 
endeavoured by various artifices to ruin his cha- 


in it. Many other reaſons prev 
from daring to 
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t Ae Wag kate 
Ne af the view ei in ann ot the nccetion of the 
royal family, and the recent ſervices of the other in 
2 for the importance of 
from popularity, and power 


kept 
ph of Ay prey 
To reconcile the minds of the to all theſe 
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rence which the court had ſuddenly taken to all in- 


y announced to 
extraordinary thi 


piece the firſt dawning of the 
new ſyſtem , there firſt appeared the idea (then only 
in ſpeculation) of ſeparatizg the court from the adm:- 


arty was to be totally done 


was to 
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feſhons of ſupernatural virtue, who know of what 
ſtuff ſuch profeſſions are made, for what purpoſes 
they are deſigned, and in what they are ſure con- 
ſtantly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had 
been talking profe all their bes without knowing 
any thing of the matter, began at laſt to open their 
eyes upon their own merits, and to attribute their 
not having been lords of the Treaſury and lords 
of Trade many years before, merely to the preva- 
lence of party, and to the miniſterial power, which 
had fruſtrated the good intentions of the court in 
favour of their abilities. Now was the time to un- 
lock the ſealed fountain of royal bounty, which had 
been infamouſty monopolized and huckſtered, and 
to let it flow at large the whole people. 
time was come, to 
ſplendour. Mertre le roy hors de page, became a fort 
of watch-word. And it was conſtantly in the mouths 
of all the runners of the court, that nothing could 
preſerve the balance of the conftitution from be- 
ing 


nobility, but to free mags 


that miniſterial ty — Crag 


jeſty's grandfather. 
Tarse were ſome of the many 


The 
royalty to its original 


thods were 1 * LE” in order fo 
y to difunite every 
every „ that =o concert, order, or effe, might 
ater ie ae Here ents And in this manner 

an adminiſtration without connexion with the peo- 
aha or wh cn carne, was firſt put in poſſeſſion 
of government. —— a + 
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from it, we have all ſeen; whether with regard to 
virtue, public or private; to the eaſe and happineſs 
of the ſovereign; or to the real of govern- 
ment. But as ſo much ſtreſs was then laid on the 
neceſſity of this new project, it will not be amiſs to 
take a view of the effects of this royal ſervitude and 
vile durance, which was fo in the reign of 
the late monarch, and was fo carefully to be avoided 
in the reign of his ſucceſſor. The effects were 


In times full of doubt and 


danger to his perſon 


- ſeeds of all future rebellion that could 

upon the ſame principle. He carried the 

glory, the power, the commerce of England, to 
* 


his country cannot wiſh for Great Britain an happier 
fate than to continue as ſhe was then left. A people 
emulous as we are in affection to our preſent ſo- 
vereign, know not how to form a prayer to Heaven 
for a greater bleſſing upon his virtues, or an higher 
ſtate of felicity and glory 


A GREAT prince may be obliged (though 
thing cannot happen very often) to ſacrifice his pri- 


vate 
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vate inclination to his public intereſt. A wiſe 
prince will not think that ſuch a reſtraint implies a 
condition of ſervility; and truly, if fuch was the 
condition of the laſt reign, and the effects were 
alſo ſuch as we have deſcribed, we ought, no leſs 
for the ſake of the ſovereign whom we love, than 
for our own, to hear arguments convincing indeed, 
before we depart from the maxims of that reign, 
or fly in the face of this great . body of ſtrong and 


betray | 
fortunate quarrel with its conſtituents, and involv- 
ed in a charge of the very ſame nature, could 
have neither power nor inclination to repel ſuch 


attempts in others. Thoſe attempts in the houſe 
of lords can no more be called ariſtocratic pro- 
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Ir is true, that the 
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an abject ſervitude. Would to God it were true, 
that the fault of our peers were too much ſpirit ! 
It is worthy of ſome obſcrvation, that theſe gen- 
tlemen, fo jealous of ariſtocracy, make no com- 
plaints of the power of thoſe pcers (neither few 
nor inconſiderable) who arc always in the train of 
a court, and whoſe whole weight muſt be conſi- 
dercd as a portion of the ed influence of the 
crown. Thus is all ſafe and right: but if ſome 
peers (I am very forry they are not as y 
they ought to be) ſet themſelves, in 
cern of peers and commons, againſt a 
influence and clandeſtine 
alarm begins; then the mution is in 
being forced into an ariſtocracy. 

I xEsT a little the longer on this court topic, 
becauſe it was much inſiſted upon at the time of 
the great change, and has been fince frequently 


terrifying the great 
of mob-government, the: 


Tuus much of the topics choſen by the 
tiers to recommend their ſyſtem ; it wi 
2822 a little more at 
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in which the nation had a real concern. As a 
powerful party, and a party conſtructed on a new 
principle, it is a very inviting object of curioſity. 
IT muſt be remembered, ay A bo ig 
tion, until the period we are ſpeaking of, the in- 
fluence of the crown had been always employed 
in ſupporting the miniſters of ſtate, and in carry- 
ing on the public buſineſs according to their opini- 
ons. But the y now in queſtion is formed 
upon a very different idea. It is to i the 
favour, protection and confidence of the crown in 
the paſlage to its miniſters ; it is to come between 
them and their importance in parliament ; it is to 
ſeparate them from all their natural and acquired 
ies; it is intended as the not 
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mutual fear and diſtruſt, he may ſuffer himſelf to be 
employed as the inſtrument in the which 1s 
brought about. Afterwards they are ſure to de- 
ſtroy him in his turn; by ſctting up in his 
tome perſon in whom he had himſelf repoſed the 
greateſt confidence, and who ſerves to carry off a 
conſiderable part of his adherents. 


Wauen ſuch a has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is ſoon led to commit 
ſome t act of iniquitous hoſtility 
againſt ſome of them (ſuch as an attempt to ſtrip a 

friend of his family eſtate), by which the 
cabal to render the parties utterly irreconcila- 
ble. In truth, they have fo contrived matters, that 
have a greater hatred to the ſubordingte in- 
ſtruments than to the principal movers. 
As in ing their enemies they make uſe of 
„ y belonging to their 
corps, ſo in advancing their own friends they purſue 
exactly the ſame method. To promote any of 
them to conſiderable rank or emolument, 
commonly take care that the recommendation 
paſs through the hands of the oſtenſible miniſtry : 
ſuch a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as ſome of the credit of miniſters, 
and ſome means of increaſing their ſtrength. To 
prevent this, the perſons fo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induſtriouſly to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatſoever to adminiſtra- 
tion ; that they have received their office from ano- 
ther quarter ; that they are totally free and inde- 
pendent. 


When the faction has any job of lucre to obtain, 
or of vengeance to their way is, to ſe- 
let, for the execution, thoſe very perſons to whoſe 

proceedings 
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proceedings are publicly known to be the moſt 
adverſe ; at once to render the inſtruments the 
more odious, and therefore the more dependent, 
and to prevent the people from ever Ing a con- 
fidence in any appearance of private fri Ip, or 
public principle. 


Ir the adminiſtration ſeem now and then, from 
remiſſneſs, or from fear of making themſelves 
diſagreeable, to ſuffer any popular excefles to go 
unpuniſhed, the cabal immediately ſets up ſome 
creature of theirs to raiſe a clamour againſt the mi- 
* ſhamefully betrayed the dignity 

they compel the miniſtry 
— — of in conferring rewards and ho- 
nours on the perſons who have been the inſtruments 
of their diſgrace ; and, after having firſt vilified them 
with the higher orders for ſuffering the laws to ders 
over the licentiouſneſs of the 
them (in order to make amends 3 
activity) to ſome act of atrocious violence, which 
renders them completely abhorred by the 
They who remember the riots which attended the 
Middleſex election; the opening of the preſent par- 
liament; and the loſs for a Saint 
George's Fields, not be at a an appli- 
cation of theſe remarks. 


THar this body may be enabled to compaſs all 
the ends of its inſtitution, its members are ſcarcely 
ever to aim at the high and e offices of the 
ſtate. They are diſtnbuted with art and judgment 
through all the ſecondary, but efficient, depart- 
ments of office, and through the houſcholds of all 
the branches of the royal family : fo as on one hand 
to occupy all the avenues to the throne ; and on the 
other to forward or fruſtrate the execution of any 


to their own intereſts. For with 
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—— glance at the loweſt of their body. If 


of this 


upon corps, imme- 


to ſanctuary, and 


made one 


an attempt be 


diately he 


pretends to the 


attempt upon one of them, by the moſt 


inif 
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the ſlighteſt 
powerful 


is a certain preliminary to his 
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Like Janiſſaries, they derive a kind of freedom from 
condition of their ſervitude. They may 
Ie 


by an in vidious excl 
yelty's y aff 


Wurruxz all this be a viſion of a diſtracted 
brain, or the invention of a malicious heart, or 
a real faction in the country, muſt be judged by 
the appearances which things have worn for eight 
years Thus far I am certain, that there is not 
a public man, in or out of office, who has not, 


all the exterior part of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration ; in whoſe time that faction has 
arrived at ſuch an height of power, and of boldneſs 
in the uſe of it, as may, in the end, perhaps bring 
about its total deſtruction. 


Ir 
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growing gen 
tried with it, if the earl Bute had never exiſted ; 


and it will want neither a contnvi head nor 
active members, when the earl of Bute exiſts no 


It is not, therefore, to rail at lord Bute, 
againſt this court 


ANOTHER motive induces me to put the 
ſonal conſideration of lord Bute, wholly out of 


pu 
and favour, poſſibly may have nothing to 
It matters little whether 
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be able to violate the laws. This is uſeful indeed 
and fundamental. But this, even at firſt view, is 
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to the ſecuring a government 
The laws reach but a very 


depends upon them. 
monwealth is no better than a ſcheme upon paper ; 
and not a living, acting, effective conflitution. It 
is pothble, that negligence, or ignorance, 
or deſign artfully conducted, miniſters may ſuffer 
one part of government to languiſh, another to 


gement of men in the active part 
of the ſtate, far from being foreign to 
of a wiſe governmen 
very firſt and deareſt 


that of all things 
cerned, who and 
hold the truſt of 
Nothing can render 
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TY 
it 
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= 
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He 
if 
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the depreſſion of the other, are the firſt objects of 
all true policy. But that form of government, 
which, neither in ns direct inftitutions, nor in theu 
immediate tendency, has contrived to throw its 
affairs into the moſt truſt-worthy hands, but has 
left its whole cxecutory ſyſtem to be diſpoſed of 
agreeably to the uncontrouted pleaſure of any one 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity deſective not only in that member, but con- 
ſequentially erroneous in every part of it. 

In arbitrary governments, the conſtitution of 
the miniſtry follows the conſtitution of the legiſla- 
ture. Both the law and the magiſtrate are the 
creatures of will. It muſt be ſo. Nothing, indeed, 
will appear more certain, on any tolerable conſi- 
deration of this matter, than that every /ort of go- 
vernment ought to have its admmiſtration cure ponden 
10 its legiſlature. If it ſhould be otherwiſe, things 
muſt fall into an hideous diſorder. The people of 
a free commonwealth, who have taken ſuch care 
that their laws ſhould be the reſult of general con- 
ſent, cannot be ſo ſenſeleſs as to ſuffer their ex- 
ecutory ſyſtem to be compoſed of on whom 
have no ence, and whom no proofs of 
the public love and confidence _ recommended 
to thoſe powers, upon the uſe of which the very 
being of the ſtate depends. 

Tur election of magiſtrates, and po- 
pular diſpoſnion of rewards and honours, is one of 
the firſt advantages of a free ſtate. Without it, or 
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by the method of ſuffrage in any democratic ſtate 
whatſoever. It had always, until of late, been 
held the _—y parliament, 70 9 A to ſup- 

t government, until power was in the hands of per- 
5 who were acceptable to the people, or wulle fac- 
tions predominated m the court in whuch the nation had 
9 con . Thus all the good effects of popular 
election were ſuppoſed to be ſecured to us, without 
the miſchiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and 
a diſtin& canvaſs for every particular office through- 
out the body of the people This was the moſt 
ackle and ceived part of our conſtitution. The 
people, by their repreſentatives and grandees, were 
intruſted with a deliberative power in making 
laws; the king with the controul of his negative. 
The king was intruſted with the deliberative choice 
and the election to office; the people had the nega- 
tive in a parliamentary refuſal to ſupport. = 
merly this of controul was what kept m 
niſters in awe of nts, and parliaments i in 
reverence with the e. If the uſe of this power 
of controul on the ſ and perſons of admini- 
ſtration is gone, every thing is loſt, parliament 
and all. We may aſſure ourſelves, that if parlia- 
mert will tamely ſee evil men take poſſeſſion of all 
the ſtrong-holds of their country, and allow them 
time and means to fortiſy themſelves, under a 

ence of giving them a fair trial, and upon a 
hope of dicorering ng, whether they will not be re- 
| y power, and whether their meaſures will 
— 1 ſuch a parliament 
will give countenance to their meaſures alſo, what- 


ever that parliament may pretend, and whatever 
thoſe meaſures may be. 


Every good political inflitution muſt have a 
preventive operation as well as a remedial. It 


ought 
to have a natural tendency to exclude bad mer: 


from 
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from t, and not to truſt for the ſafety of 
the ſtate to ſubſequent puniſhment alone: pumiſh- 
ment, which has ever been tardy and uncertain ; 
and which, when power is ſuffered in bad hands, 
may chance to fall rather on the injured than the 


Prrore men are 
truſts of the ſtate, they 
have obtained ſuch 
country, as may be ſome 
to the public, that they will 
It is no mean ſecurity for a 


fidence, of his fellow citizens have been among the 
principal objects of his life; and that he has owed 
none of the gradations of his power or fortune to a 
ſettled contempt, or uccaſional forfeiture of their 


Tuar man who before he comes into power has 
no friends, or who coming into power is obliged to 
deſert his friends, or who loſing it has no friends to 
to ſympathize with him; he who has no ſway 


who ought never to be ſuffered by a controuh 

t to continue in any of thoſe ſituations 
which confer the lead and direction of all our pub- 
lic affairs; becauſe ſuch a man has no connexion with 
the mtereſt of the people. 


THrose knots or cabals of men who have got to- 
gether, avowedly without any public principle, in 
order to fell their conjunct iniquity at the hi 
rate, and are therefore univerſally odious, ought 
never to be ſuffered to domineer in the ſtate; - 
cauſc 
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cauſe they have no connexion with the ſentiments and 
opinions of the people. 

Tus are conſiderations which in my opinion 
enforce the neceſſity of having ſome better reaſon, 
in a free country, and a free parliament, for ſup- 
e than that ſhort 

e, That the King has thought proper to appoint them. 
There is ſomething courtly in this. But ĩt is a 
principle pregnant with all forts of miſchief, in a 
conſtitution like ours, to turn the views of active 
men from the to the court. Whatever be 
the road to power, is the road which will be 
trod. If the opinion of the country be of no uſe as 
a means of power or conſideration, the qualities 
which uſually procure that opinion will be no longer 
cultivated. And whether it will be right, in a ſtate 
ſo popular in its conſtitution as ours, to leave ambi- 
tion without popular motives, and to truſt all to the 
operation of pure virtue in the minds of kings and 
miniſters, and public men, muſt be ſubmitted to 
— 


CunniNG men are here apt to break in, and, 
. . Ls 


is generally divided into parties, 

irreconcilable If 
put his affairs into the hands of any 
is ſure to diſguſt the reſt ; if he ſe- 
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doubt be hot and violent Faction will 
make its cries reſound through the nation, as if the 
whole were in an uproar, when by far the majority, 
and much the better part, will ſeem for a while as 
it were annihilated by the quiet in which their virtue 
and moderation incline them to enjoy the bleſſings 
of government. Beſides that the opinion of the 
meer vulgar is a miſerable rule even with regard to 
themſelves, on account of their violence and inſta- 
bility. So that if you were to zratify them in their 
humour to-day, that very gra cation would be a 
ground of their diſſatisfaction va the next. Now 
as all theſe rules cf public opinion are to be collect- 
ed with great difficulty, and to be applied with 
equal uncertainty as to the effect, what better can 
a king of England do, than to employ ſuch men as 
he finds to have views and inclinations moſt con- 
formable to his own ; who are at leaſt infected with 
pride and ſclf- will, and who are leaſt moved by 
ſuch popular humours as are perpetually tiaverſing 
his deſigns, and diſturbing his ſervice; truſting that, 
when he means no ill to his people, he will be ſup- 
ported in his appointments, whether he choſes to 
keep or to change, as his private judgment or his 
pleaſure leads him? He will find a ſure reſource in 
the real weight and influence of the crown, when it 
is not ſuffered to become an inſtrument in the hands 
of a faction. 


I wiLL not pretend to ſay that there is nothing 
at all in this mode of reaſoning ; becauſ- I will not 
aſſert, that there is no difficulty in the art of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the very beſt adminiſtration 
muſt encounter a great deal tion ; and the 
very worſt will find more ſupport than it deſerves. 
Sufficient will never be wanting to 
thoſe who have a mind to deceive themſelves. It is 
a fallacy in conſtant uſe with thoſe who would * 

al 


K 
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ali things, and confound right with wrong, to inſiſt 
upon the inconveniencies which are attached to eve- 
ry choice, without taking into conſideration the diſ- 
ferent weight and conſequence of thoſe inconveni- 
encies. The queſtion is not concern'ng ab/olute 
diſcontent or perfeft ſatisfaction in government. 
neither of which can be pure and unmixed at any 
time, or upon any ſyſtem. The controverſy is 
about that degree of good humour in the people, 
which may poſſibly be attained, and ought certain- 
ly to be looked for. While ſome politicians may 
be waiting to know whether the ſenſe of every in- 
dividual be againſt them, accurately diſtinguiſhing 
the vulgar from the better fort, drawing hnes be- 
erprizes of a faction and the efforts of 


tween the ent 
a people, they may chance to fee the government, 
which they are ſo nicely weighing, and dividing, 
and diſtinguiſhing, tumble to the ground in the 
midſt of their wiſe deliberation. Prudent men, 
when ſo great an object as the ſecurity of govern- 
ment, or even its peace, is at ſtake, will not run the 
riſk of a deciſion which may be fatal to it. 
who can read the political ſky will ſee an hurricane 
in a cloud no bigger than an hand at the very edge 
of the horizon, and will run into the firſt harbour. 
No lines can be laid down for civil or political wiſ- 
dom. They are a matter incapa 


ble of exact defini- 
tion. But, though no man can draw a ſtroke be- 
tween the confines of day and night, yet light and 
darkneſs are upon the whole tolerably diſtinguiſha- 
ble. Nor will it be impoſſible for a prince to find 
out ſuch a mode of government, and ſuch perſons 
to adminiſter it, as will give a great degree of con- 
tent to his ; without any curious and anxious 
reſearch for that abſtract, univerſal, perfe& harmo- 
ny, which while he is ſeeking, he abandons thoſe 
means of ordinary tranquillity which are in his power 
without any reſearch at all. | 


Ir 


_ 
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Ir is not more the duty than it is the intereſt of 
a prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his govern- 
ment. But thoſe who adviſe him may have an in- 
tereſt in diſorder and confuſion. If the of 
the people is againſt them, they will naturally wiſh 
that it ſhould have no . Here it is that 
the people muſt on their part ſhew themſelves ſen- 
ſible of their own value. Their whole importance, 
in the firſt inſtance, and afterwards their whole free- 
dom, is at ſtake. Their freedom cannot long ſur- 

vive their importance. Here it is that the natural 
firength of the kingdom, the great peers, the lead- 
merchants and 
yeomanry, muſt in- 
1 and their 


Wr are at preſent at iſſue upon this point. We 
ee gee 
part which men take one way or other, will ſerve 
to diſcriminate their characters and their principles. 
Until the matter is decided, the country will remain 

1 For while a ſyſtem of ad- 


re this ſyſtem de- 
ſtroys the conſtitution, or the conſtitution gets the 
the better of this ſyſtem. 


THERE is, in my opinion, a liar venom 
and malignity m this political diftemper beyond 
any that I have heard or read of. In former times 
the projectors of arbitrary ns 
only the liberties of their country; a deſign ſurely 
miſchievous enough to Ro, TE 
moſt unruly ambition. But a ſyſtem unfavourable 
to freedom may be © med. os aunty to 
exalt the grandeur of the ſtate; and men may find 
\ in 
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in the e and ſplendor of that perity ſome 
ſort in © he bo tf ſolid pri- 
vileges. Indeed the increaſe of the power of the 
ſtate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for ſome abri t of the public liberty. But 
the ſcheme of the junto under conſideration, not 
only ſtrikes a palſy into every nerve of our free 
con but in the ſame degree benumbs and 
ſtupifies the whole executive power; rendering 
government in all its grand operations languid, un- 
certain, * making miniſters fe 


r of executing, any uſe- 
ful plan of domeſtic po- 
litics. It tends to produce neither the ſecurity of a 


nor the of a 


ole by pot may la 0 


ee by reaſon, frequently ſhews itſelf 
in a ſeaſonable boldneſs, which keeps . 
diſtance, oy _ it. 

r n 


and its real object. in 
r — 


to violate the moſt ſolemn treaties; 2 
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of them, to make conqueſts in the midſt of a ge- 
neral peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such was 
the conqueſt of Corſica, by the profeſſed enemies 
of the he tn of mankind, in defiance of thoſe 
who were formerly its profeſſed defenders. We 
have had juſt claims upon the ſame powers; rights 
which ought to have been ſacred to E. 
to us, as they had their origin in our lenity and 

y towards France and Spain in the day 
of their great humiliation. Such I call the ranſom 
of Manilla, pp 
India priſoners. But theſe powers put a con- 
9 their reſource of the double cabinet. 
Theſe demands (one of them at leaſt) are haſtening 
faſt towards an acquittal by preſcription. Oblivion . 
begins to ſpread her cobwebs over all our ſpirited 


remonſtrances. n 


of our trade are alſo on the point ng 
from the ſame cauſe. I do not mean thoſe ches 
which bear without the hand of the vine-dreſſer; I 
mean thoſe which the policy of treatics had formerly 
ſecured to us; I mean to mark and diſtinguiſh the 
trade of P the loſs of which, and the power 
of the cabal, have one and the ſame æra. 


Ir, by any chance, the miniſters who ſtand be- 
fore the curtain poſſeſs or affect any ſpirit, it makes 
little or no impreſhon. Foreign courts and mi- 
niſters, who were among the firſt to diſcover and 
to profit by this invention of the double cabmet, at- 
tend very little to their remonſtrances. They know 
that thoſe ſhadows of miniſters have nothing to do 
in the ultimate diſpoſal of things. Jealouſies and 
animoſities are ſedulouſly nouriſhed in the outward 
adminiſtration, and have been even conſidered as a 
cauſa fine qua non in its conſtitution : thence foreign 
courts have a certainty, that nothing can be done 
ty} common counſel in this nation. If one of thoſe 

miniſters 
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miniſters officially takes up a buſineſs with ſpirit, it 
ſerves only the better to ſignalize the meanneſs of 
the reſt, and the diſcord of them all. His collegues 


inſt the att Corſica, in conſeq 
a dire 8 Shelburne. This re- 
monſtrance the French miniſter treated with the 
cont that was natural ; as he was aſſured, from 
the ambaſſador of his court to ours, that theſe or- 
ders of lord Shelburne were not ſupported by the 
reſt of the (I had like to have ſaid Batiſh) admini- 
ſtration. Lord Rochford, a man of ſpirit, could 
not endure this ſituation. The conſequences were, 
however, curious. He returns from Paris, and 


to him : 
ſpoke of as an attention to the delicacy 
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light in which it has been univerſally 


received. 
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They 
in the 


But the contrivers of this ſcheme of government 
will not truſt ſolely to the military power, 
they are cunning men. Their reſtleſs and crooked 
ſpirit drives them to rake in the dirt of every ki 
of expedient. Unable to rule the multitude, 


In order to come at the truth in this matter, it 
may not be amiſs to conſider it ſomewhat in detail. 
I ſpeak here of the king, and not of the crown ; the 
intereſts of which we have already touched. Inde- 
ꝓendent of that greatneſs which a king 
merely ing a repreſentative of the nati 
ings in which he may have an 1 
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year. The whole is certain- 


not much ſhort of a million annually. 
Tuxsx are revenues within the knowledge and 


ward Hands ; this laſt worth to be fure conſiderably 
more than 49,0001. a 
cognizance of our national councils. We have no 


ly 


&red nght. to cx into the. from bis 
right to examine receipts fro P 


— and a half per cent. — he Les. 


y 
ſuppoſing - that it is drawn away, for the fi 


| 
ot any part ot it; 
ſolely for the purpoſe of ſhewing how little this ſyſ- 
tem of favouritiſm has been advan to the 
monarch himſelf; which, without magnificence, 
f ſunk him into a ſtate of unnatural poverty; 
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corner · ſtone of the court party. It has however fo 
re 
in which this ſyſtem has been more 


Nr 
conſider the | 


prevails, that has been 
nn ER Eb bo 
ſcenſions towards individuals, which have been de- 
med to the entreatics of a nation. For the meaneſi 
and moſt inſtrument of this ſyſtem 
- knows, that there are hours when its exiſtence ma may 
depend upon his adherence to it ; and he takes his 
advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a law of na- 
ture, that whoever is 


made our object, is ſure in forme way, or in ſome 
| time 


to what we have 
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time or other, to become our maſter. All this how- 

ever is ſubmitted to, in order to avoid that monſ- 

nc 
* 


people. or it ſeems to be laid down 


governmen 
to fly into it for ſanc- 
the effect of this refined 


tuary. Such is 
ſuch is ever the 
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they not 


his Exchequer, tarniſhed the 
of his court, funk his dignity, galled his 
neſs of his private life? 


IT will be I to ſtate in what 
Dr gore 
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conſider, with a little attention, its ope- 
upon | 


great object of all 


the 
we 


PARLIAMENT was indeed the 6 
theſe politics, the end at which they aimed, as well 
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government, on the temper of the people, and on 
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In ſpeaking of this 


» I have my eye chiefly 
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rewards and I muſt conclude that 
Mr. Wilkes is the object of perſecution, not on 
r G2 
others who are the objects of reward, but for that 
in which he differs from of them: that he is 
—_ which are blend- 
N his vices; for his unconquerable firmneſs, 
for his reſolute, indefatigable, ſtrenuous reſiſtance 
In this caſe, therefore, it was not the man that 
was to be puni nor his faults that were to be 
diſcountenanced. Oppolition to acts of power was 
to be marked by a kind of civil The 
popularity which ſhould ariſe from ſuch an 
tion was to be ſhewn unable to it. The 
qualities by which court is made to the p 
were to render every fault inexpiable, | 
error irretrievable. ie. The quilides by which court 
is made to power, were to eover and to ſanctify 
every thing. He that will have a ſure and ho- 
nourable ſeat in the houſe of commons, muſt take 
care how he adventures to cultivate 
hties , CE ONS 


| he prada 
which is the life and R 
periſh out of the conſtitution. 


Ir behoves the people of England to conſider 
how the houſe of commons under the operation of 
theſe examples muſt of neceſſity be conſtituted. 
Ham, exvumays, coary_ fire of pulien to. 

uments ; every | 
tification to avarice or vanity ; Bo 
more moment to moſt the means of 
growing, by innumerable petty fervices to indi- 
R ˙¹ ian. - 
Q. 
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offence which no man knows, and which is to be 
proved by no known rule whatſoever of legal evi- 
dence. This is fo anomalous to our whole conſti- 
tution, that I will venture to ſay, the moſt trivial 
right which the ſubje& claims, never was, nor can 
be, forfeited in ſuch a manner. 


Tur whole of their uſurpation is eftabliſhed 
upon this method of . We do not make 
laws. No; we do not contend for this power. 
We only declare law ; and, as we are 2 tribunal 

— and & 


ving 
no appeal from their juriſdiction is made to imply 
that they have no rale in the exerciſe of it the 
t does not denve its from its con- 


formity to the law ; but the law is 
erg will of 


made to attend on the 
t is no other than the occofonat 


Tuts chm in their hands was no barren theory. 
It was purſued into its utmoſt conſequences ; and a 
dangerous principle has begot a correſpondent 
ice. A ſyſtematic ſpirit has been ſhewn upon 
both ſides. The electors of Middleſex choſe a 
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will, I hope, have another fate ; becauſe the laws 
which give it are infinitely dear to us, and the 
evaſion is infinitely contemptible. 


I ſhall not be inclined to pay it any great com 


deſerving ſervitude for its puniſhment, 
confidence where the laws are full of diftruſt ; and 
to give to an houſe of commons, arrogating to its 
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Wuen the houſe of commons was thus made to 
conſider itſelf as the maſter of its conſtituents, there 
wanted but one to ſecure that houſe againſt 
all poſſible future deviation towards z an 
unlimiteu fund of money to be laid out according to 
the pleaſure of the court. 


To the ſcheme of bringing our court 
to a reſemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
I in effect, to deſtroy thoſe appro- 
pnations of revenue, which ſeem to limit the pro- 
perty, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown. X CORTE. 
taken, upon an bo game or pay 
U which in 1769 


Wutnxzver the crown had come to the com- 
mons to deſire a ſupply for the diſcharging of debts 
due on the civil liſt ; it was always aſked and grant- 
ed one of the three following qualifications ; 
n Either it was lated, 


ſuch it certainly was, for diſcharging it. 

not appear that the duties which were then appli 

to the ordinary government produced clear above 
580, 00. 
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-$0,0001. a year; becauſe, when they were after- 
wards granted to George the firſt, 1 20, 00. was 
added, to complete the whole to 500,0007. a year. 
Indeed it was then aſſerted, and, I have no doubt, 
truly, that for many years the net produce did not 
amount to above 550,000/. The queen's extra- 
ordinary charges were beſides very conſiderable ; 
equal, at leaft, to any we have known in our time. 
The auttdativn to nickament was not the on Þ- 
ſolute grant of money ; but to empower the queen 
to raiſe it by borrowing upon the civil liſt funds. 


Tue civil liſt debt was twice paid in the reign of 
George the firſt. The money was RES 
the ime glen which had boon 
of queen Anne. The civil L 
mortgaged for the ſum to be raiſed, and ſtood 
charged with the ranſom of their own deliverance. 


GeorGe the ſecond received an addition to his ci- 
vil lift. Duties were granted for the of raiſ- 
ing 800, o00 l. a year. It was not until he had reign- 
ed nineteen years, and after the laſt rebelhon, that 
he called upon parliament for a diſcharge of the civil 
uſt debt. Ee extraordinary charges brought on 
by the rebellion, account fully for the neceſſities of 
the crown. However, the extraordinary 


charges 
of government were not thought a ground fit to be 
rched on. 


A DEFICIENCY of the civil lift duties for ſeveral 
vears before, was ſtated as the principal, if not the 
ſole, on which an to parſiament 
could be juſtified. About this time the produce of 
theſe duties had fallen low ; and even upon 
un average of the whole reign they never produced 
800,000 J. a year clear to the treaſury. 


Tur prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 
aot only no new demands were . but with 
ſo 
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ſo much good order were his revenues and 
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every public account, and to have exa- 
mined into them with the moſt rigorous accuracy. 
capital uſe of an account is, that the reality 
charge, the reaſon of ir 
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ance had not been ſufficient for the 
they had incurred a debt of 500, ooo /. would it not 
have been natural for parliament firſt to have aſk- 
allowance came to be inſufficient ? W 
— periods of adeatnifiraRn ties 
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againſt ſuch miſapplication or exceeding ? Ac- 
counts for any other purpoſes are but a matter of 


curioſity, and no genuine parkamentary object. 


All the accounts which could anſwer any parlia- 
mentary end were refuſed, or poſtponed by previ- 
ous queſtions. Every idea of prevention was re- 
jected, as conveying an improper ſuſpicion of the 
miniſters of the crown. 


Wuen every leading account had been refuſed, 
many others were granted with ſufficient facility. 

Bur with great candour alſo, the houſe was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be _ 
until the next ſeſſion, of them 
ſoon. But, in order firmly to 
dent of de Fry to ſail the proce 
into a ſettled N 5 Ix 


go immediately into the committee of ſupply ; in 


go into bt gt oy rg 
accounts, in order to examine with 


Turxx was a circumſtance in that debate too 
e This debt of the ci- 
vil liſt was all along argued 29 
as a debt of the ſtate, contracted upon national au- 
thority. Its payment was urged as equally preſſing 

upon 
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upon the public faith and honour : and when the 
whole year's account was ſtated, in what is called 


However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
in the ſpeech from the throne, after thanking par- 
liament for the relief ſo liberally granted, the mini- 
ſters inform the two houſes, that they will endeavour 
to confine the of the civil government— 
within what limits, think you ? thoſe which the law 
had preſcribed ? Not in the leaſt — © ſuch limits as 
the © honour of the crown can poſſibly admit.” 
Tuus they eſtabliſhed an arbitrary ſtandard for 
that dignity which parliament had defined and li- 
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mited to a legal ftandard. They gave themſelves, 
under the lax and indeterminate idea of the hann 
of the crown, a full looſe for all manner of diſſipati- 
on, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
ſtandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houſes ; while an idle and unoperative act of parlia- 
ment, eſtimating the dignity of the crown at 
$00,000 J. and confining it to that ſum, adds to 
the number of obſolete ſtatutes which load the 
ſhelves of libraries without any fort of advantage to 
the people. 

ArTex this I ſappoſe that no man 
can be ſo weak as to think that the crown is limited 
to ſettled allowance whatſoever. For if the 
iniſtry has 800,0007. a year by the law of the 
land ; and if by the law of parliament all the debts 
which exceed it are to be paid previous to the pro- 
duction of any account; I that this is equi- 
valent to an income with no other limits than the 
abilities of the ſubject and the moderation of the 
court ; that is to 


finking fund. gr bob gp 

is ki muſt be obvious ; in vain is 
_—_ the great buttreſs of all the reſt, if it 
be in the power of the miniſtry to reſort to it for the 
of any debts whi may chooſe to 

, under the name of the civil lift, and 

PN „ 
obli to vote ſupplies without any other 
4K w woapey bro 


which the ſum was voted; a principle that may be 
well called, rhe fruitful mother of an hundred more. 
Neither 


ke} Hat lod 66 — 


In ſuch a ſtraĩt the wiſeſt may well be 
and the boldeſt ſtaggered. The ci 
in a great meaſure new. We have hardly any 
land-marks from the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
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ſeat in the houſe of commons. Whatever, effica 
cy there may be in thoſe remedies, I am ſure in the 
ſtate of things it is impoſſible to apply them 

A reſtoration of the right of free election is a preli- 
minary indiſpenſable to every other reformation. 
What alterations ought afterwards to be made in 
conſtitution, is a matter of deep and difficult re- 
ſearch. 


Ir I wrote merely to pleaſe the popular palate, it 
would indeed be as little troubleſome to me as 
to another, to extol theſe remedies, fo famous in 
ſpeculation, but to which their greateſt admirers 
have never attemptcd ſeriouſly to reſort in ice. 
I confeſs then, that I have no fort of reliance upon 
either a triennial parliament, or a ill. With 
regard to the former, perhaps it might rather ſerve 
to counteraQt, than to promote the ends that are 
8 it. To ſay nothing of the horrible dif. 

orders among the people attending frequent elec- 
tions, I ſhould o 
years, the 1 t gentlemen of the country 
into a conteſt with the treaſury. It is eaſy to fee 
which of the contending parties would be ruined 
firſt. Whoever has taken a careful view of public 


proceedings, ſo as to endeavour to ground his ſpe- 
culations on his muſt have obſerved 


odigiouſ] cr the power of miniſtry is in 
the feſt and laſt Cen of a t, 222 
the intermediate when members fit a little 
firm on their ſeats. 41 
parliamentary experience, with whom I have con- 
verſed, did conſtantly, in canvaſſing the fate of 
queſtions, low faneting to the court-fide, upon 
account of the elections or imminent. 
The evil of, if it exiſts in the preſent 


ſtate of things, 1. by a tri- 
ennial parliament: for, unleſs the influence of go- 
vernment 


ſary a plan either of longer or ſhorter duration 
of parli But nothing can fo perfectly re- 
move the evil, as not to render ſuch contentions, 
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method. Underhand and ob- 
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ture is of ſtubble, and its foundation is on quick- 
ſand. I repeat it again- 
adminiſtration, ſubverts all 
fon is this. W 
uſually takes an int goes on at preſent equall 
well, in whatever hands, whether * low, wie 


or fooliſh, ſcandalous or reputable ; is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one conliftent ſcheme of politics. Nothing 
of all the 
upon the 
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from the higheſt authority to 
neglect, poſſibly into the greateſt 
reputation, is a ſituation full 
tute of honour. It will be 
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Sou legiſlators went fo far as to make neutra- 
tay in; ny + me SHE Bo Oe: I do not 
know this might not have been rather to 
overſtrain the: princi Certain it is, the beſt pa- 
triots in the greateſt commonwealths have always 
commended and ed ſuch connexions. [dem 


7 1c holding of offices together, the diſ- 
poſition of which aroſe from chance not 


Til 


act in a 

ult ſome other 

become plus 

di has hap- 

d good 

wiſh, 

private virtues, not diſſonant and 
jarring, and mutually deſtructive, but harmoniouſly 
5 i n LIL 
ſupported. ee iods of 
our hiftory this country was governed by a con- 
nexion ; I mean the great connexion of whigs in the 


reign of queen Anne. They were 
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What ſhall we think of him who never differed from 
a certain ſet of men until the moment they loft their 
power, and who never agreed with them in a ſingle 
inſtance afterwards ? Would not fuch a coincidence 
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thinks itſelf accountable to the houſe of commons ; 


thinks itſelf accounta- 
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Tan following has been much 
the ſubject of converſation ; and the deſire 
of having it printed was laſt ſummer very 
The means of gratifying the 
ic curioſity were obligingly furniſhed 
the notes of ſome gentlemen, members of 


Tuts piece has been for ſome months 
ready for the preſs. e 
over ſcrupulous, has delayed the publication 
to this time. The friends of adminiſtration 
have been uſe to attribute a great deal of the 
oppoſition to their meaſures in America to 
the wy I in England. The 
Editor of thi R 
the meaſures of government have had their 
full operation, and can be no longer affected. 
if ever they could have been affected, by 
any publication. 


Mos r readers will recollect the uncom- 
mon pains taken at the beginning of the laſt 
ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, and indeed 
during the whole courſe of it, to aſperſe the 
characters, and decry the meaſures, of thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to be friends to Ame- 

Tica ; 


264 J 
rica; in order to weaken the effect of their 
oppoſition to the acts of rigour then prepar- 
ing againſt the colonies. This ſpeech con- 
tains a full refutation of the againſt 
that party with which Mr. Burke has all 
along ated. In doing this, he has taken a 
review of the effects of all the ſchemes 
wich have boon ney GUN: 
government of the plantations. 


in the 
ſubject 
is inteteſting; the matters of information 
various, and 1 t; and the publica- 
tion at this time, the editor hopes, will not 
be thought unſeaſonable. 


SPEECH 
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debate aroſe, in which Mr. Edmund Burke ſpoke 
as follows : 


Six, 
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I AGREE with the honourable gentleman * 
who ſpoke laſt, that this ſubject is not new in this 
houſe. Very diſagreeably to this houſe, very un- 
fortunately to this nation, and to the peace and 
proſperity of this whole empire, no topic has been 
more familiar to us. For nine long years, ſeſſion 
after ſeſſion, we have been laſhed round and round 
this miſerable circle of occaſional ts and 


have had them in every ſhape ; we have looked at 
them in ev point of view. Invention is ex- 
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27 


myſelf to the houſe under the ſanction of his autho- 
nty z _ K 
out, to it to you poor opinions which 1 
have formed, upon a matter of importance enough 
to demand the fulleſt conſideration I could beftow 
mon it. | 


* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq; lately appointed one of 
the Lords of the Treaſury. PIG 
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Hr has ſtated to the houſe two grounds of delibe- 
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rat b- no bras 
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the unpitied calamity of being repeatedly caught in 
the ſame ſnare. a 
Sin, I will freely follow the hon. gentleman in 
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uate provifien for de- 
e of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
ſupport of civil government, in ſuch provinces u re 
ir hall be found neceſſary; and towards further defray - 


ing the es of and ſe- 
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arten. an advantage in Lead, that amounts to 


y. When you find yourſelf in this ſitu- 


advantage, you ſometimes venture to tax 


H 


You did fo, ſoon after the 
this principle, you ventured 
poſe a duty on coals. In all the articles of 


even 
laſt 


your own export. 
war, when, upon 


to im 
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its . ceſſary connections, of any in the mighty cir- 
cle of our commerce. If commercial principles 
had been the true motives to the repeal, or had they 
been at all attended to, Tea would have been the 
laſt article we ſhould have left taxed for a ſubject of 
controverſy. 


Sin, it is not a pleaſant conſideration ; but no- 
thing in the world can read ſo awful and fo inſtruc- 
tive a leſſor; as the conduct of miniftry in this buſi- 


neſs, upon the miſchief of M = 
beral ideas in the affairs 


Never have the ſervants the ſtate — the 
whole of your ed intereits in one connect- 
ed view. They have taken things, by bits and 
ſome at one time and one pretence, and 
ſome at another, juſt as they preſſed, without any 
fort of regard to their relations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of ſyſtem, right or 
wrong ; but only invented occafionally ſome miſe- 
rable tale for the day, in order meanly 0 ankle aun 
of difficulties, into which they had ſtrutted 
And they were put to all theſe ſlain and devices, 
full of meanneſs and full of miſchief, in order to 
am T are — repeal of an act, which they had 

uot the generous courage, when they found and felt 
their error, honourably and fairly to diſclaim. By 
ſuch management, by the irrefiftible operation of 
feeble councils, fo paltry a ſam as three-pence in 
the eyes of a financier, ſo inſignificant an article as 
tea in the eyes of a philoſopher, have ſhaken the 
== commercial empire that circled the 


Do you forget that, in the very laſt year, you 
ſtood on the of general bankruptcy ? 
Your Ml fl You were diſtreſſ- 
ed in the affairs of the Eaſt India company; and 
you well know what fort of things are involved ut 


the comprehenſive energy of that ſignificant apella- 
uon 
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rous indeed; that great coun- 
try to lean upon your head. 
It is the ſame you at once the 
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tax of ſophiſtry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of diſpu- 
tation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any 
thing but benefit to the impoſers, or ſatisfaction to 
the ſubject. 

WELL ! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force 
the coloniſts to take the Teas. You will force 


the duty formerly payable on Teas 
* ica is taken off; the place of collection is 
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able in the colonies ; where it was certain the 
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le&ion would devour it to the bone; if any revenue 


1, 
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the 


were ever ſuffered to be collected at all. One 
ſpirit pervades and animates the whole maſs. 


moſt 


your 


creſls, 
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already to have been aſ- 
ways and means, which you confeſs, they \ 
were obeyed, to be utterly inſufficient their 
Lou are therefore at this moment in the 
aukward fituation of 
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content to meet him ; becauſe I enter the liſts 
ported by my old authority, his new friends, 
miniſters themſelves. The hon. gentleman re- 
members, that about five years ago as great diſ- 
aurbances as the preſent prevailed in America on 
account of the new taxes. The miniſters repre- 
tented 1 _ and this 
houſe thought proper, on repreſentation, to 
make a famous addreſs for à revival, and for a 
new application, of a ſtatute of H. VIII. We be- 
ſought the king, in that well-confidered addreſs, 
to inquire into treaſons, and to bring tke ſuppoſed 
—_— . 
His majeſty was pl . * 
l. 


P 
ihis fide of the houſe to reſiſt theſe violences, and 
to bring about a were treated with the ut- 
moſt ſcorn. An apprehenſion of the very conſe- 
quences now ſtated by the hon. gentleman, was 
hen given a6 « reaſon for ſhunting the dear ayniall 
* ſuch an alteration. And ſo ſtrong was 
ING * new taxes, that the 

with the following remarkable 
— After ſtating pe Ho meaſures 
ein Corn puck, Os SroT lam: te fine 
proceeds : 

YOU have aſſured me of your firm fupport in the 
of them. Nothmsg, in my opunion, could 
be more likely to enable the well-diſpoſed among wy ſub- 
fefts in that part of the world, 2 
rage and defeat the defigns of the fadtians and ſeditious, 
than the hearty concurrence of every branch of the le- 
21/lature, in maintaining the execution of the laws 
in every part of my dommuns. 

AFTER this no man dreamt that a repeal unde: 
this miniftry could poſſibly take place. The hon. 
6 as well as I, that 2929 
utter iy 
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by thoſe who ſway 
was made on the ninth 

1769. Five days after this ſpeech 
1 3th of the ſame the 
I am 1 N 


" 1 7. have always been, and ftill are, the 

ſentiments of tus rnayeſty's preſent ſervants ; and by 

Ware their conduft in reſpect to America has 
| And his 


may tend to remove the pre) 
« which have been excited by the miſrepreſentations of 
* thoſe who are enemies to the peace and 
« Great Britain and her colomes ; and to re-eftabliſh 
<< that mutual confidence and affection, upon whuch 
« the glory and ſafety of the Britiſh empire depend.” 
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lord Botetourt, ſtating it as ſuch, did with great 
propriety, and in the exact of his i 
endeavour to remove the of the Virginian 


aſſembly, leſt the ſentiments, which it ſeems (un- 
hn ts the wek) hed ang been thoſe of the 
miniſters, and by which their conduct in reſpect to 
America had been governed, ſhould by ſome poſſible 

favourable to wicked American taxers, 
be hereafter counteracted. He addreſſes them in 
this manner : 

IT may poſſibly be objefled, that as his majefty's 
preſent admmuſtration are not immortal, their fucceſ- 
rr 
minzſters ſball have attempted to perform; and to that 
objeflion I can grve but this anſwer : that it is my firm 
opinion, that the plan I have flated to you will certamly 
take place, and that it will never be departed from; 
and fo determined am 1 for ever to abide by it, that 1 
will be content to be declared mfamons, EE - 
the la hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and 
„ exert power with which 7 


upon every 
either am, or ever ſhall be legally inveſted, in order to 
obtain and maintain fer the contment of America that 
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Ir you - 44. 4 Aoi 
public faith, give up your tax on tea for raiſ 

i cw. > dads of vi hes, in effect. 
been diſclaĩmed in your name; and which produces 


you no advantages; no, not a penny. Or, * 
chooſe to go on with a poor 


vay 
not find the violence c_ v___ 
No] becauſe the conceſſion was far ſhort of 
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. your ſpecific and detailed enumerations : hence the 
innumerable checks and. counter- checks: hence that 
infinite variety of paper chains by which you bind 
together this complicated ſyſtem of the Colonies. 
This principle of commercial monopoly runs 
no leſs than twenty-nine acts of parhament, 
from the year 1660 to the unfortunate period of 
1764. 
In all thoſe acts the ſyſtem of commerce is eſta- 
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donation, conſiders it merely as a of 
trade, An act for the better ſecuring of the trade 
< of his majeſty's ſugar colonies in America.” 
This act was made on a compromiſe of all, and at 
the expreſs defire of a part, of the colonies them- 
ſelves. It was therefore in ſome meaſure with their 
conſent ; and having a title dvetily purporting only 


certainly true; that no act avowedly for the 
purpoſe of revenue, and with the ordinary title and 
recital taken , is found in the ſtatute book 
until the year I have mentioned ; that is, the year 
1764. All before this period flood on commercial 
jon and reſtraint. The ſcheme of a colony 
revenue by Britiſh authority therefore to 
the Americans in the light of a great innovation. 
The words of governor Bernard's ninth letter, 
written in November 1765, ſtate this idea very 
frrongly ; * muſt,” ſays he, have been ſup- 


ney ot ' 
the right might 


have been, this mode of uſing it was abſolutely 
new in policy and practice. 

Stn, they who are friends to the ſchemes of 
American revenue ſay, that the commercial re- 
——_—_—  ._————— 
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der. I think ſo too. I think it, if uncompenſatecł. 
to be a condition of as rigorous fervitude as men. 
can be ſubje to: But America bore it from the 
fundamental act of navigation until 1764.— Why? 
Becauſe men do bear the inevitable conſtitution of 
original nature with all its infirmities. The act of 

1gation attended the Colonies from their infan- 


ed, not for their benefit, but his own) 


enabled 
— 


i 2 and their culti vated 


deſolate wilderneſs three thouſand miles from all ci- 


iized 8 
ALL this was done by England, whilft England 
purſued trade, and forgot revenue. You not only 


| commerce, you actually created the 
very objects of trade in America ; and by that 
creation 
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creation you raiſed the trade of this kingdom at 
lcaft four-fold. America had the com of 
your capital, which made her bear her fervitude. 
She had another compenſation, which you are now 
gag to take away from he. She had, except the 
commercial reſtraint, every characteriſtic mark of 
a free people in all her internal concerns. She 
had the image of the Britiſh conſtitution. She had 
the ſubſtance. She was taxed 3 
ſentatives. She choſe moſt of her own 
tives. She paid them all. She had in eck the 
oi dipol of her own mee engen. This 

of commercial ſervitude and civil liber- 


ty, taken together, is certainly not perfect free- 


I xxow, fir, that great and not unſucceſsful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by an 
| et RAT © an ns 
vigation neither is, or ever was, obey 
you take the colonies through, I affirm, 
thority never was diſputed ; that it was 
diſputed for any length of time, and on 
that it was well obſerved. Wherever 
"—_ hard, many individuals indeed 
This is Lr 
never denied the law, and never 
whenever oo he 


2 7 7 


whenever the laws of revenue, hard upon 
the in England; in that all your ſhores 
are of contraband. Your right to give a mo- 


n your right ta 
lay immenſe duties on French brandy, are not 
diſputed in England. You do not make this charge 
on any man. But know that there is not a 
creek from Pentland Frith to the Iſle of Wight, 
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in which they do not 
1 — 
granted, that the authority of governor in 
this point is indiſputable. Speaking of theſe laws, 
as they regarded that part of America now in ſo 
a condition, he ſays, © I believe they are 
* no where better ſu ed than in this province : 
1 do not pretend it is entirely free from a 
« breach of theſe laws ; but that ſuch a breach, if 
« diſcovered, is juſtly puniſhed.” What more can 
you ſay of the obedience to any laws in any coun- 
try? An obedience to theſe laws formed the ac- 
knowledgment, inftituted by yourſelves, for your 
ſuperionty ; and was the payment you orig 
impoſed for your protection. 
WHETHER you were right or wrong in eſta- 
bliſhing the colonies on the principles of commer- 
cial monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at 
this day a problem of mere You can- 
not have both by the ſame authority. To join to- 
gether the reſtraints of an univerſal internal and ex- 
ternal monopoly, with an univerſal internal and ex- 
ternal taxation, is an unnatural union ; un- 


ſmuggle immenſe 
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take it for 
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increaſe of military eſtabliſhment was re- 
on, a revenue was to be found to 
burthen. 


5 


FE 


D 


tht. 


No man can believe, that at this time of day I 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, 
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ſwelled out on every 
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miſchief happened 
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were ftraitened ſo much, that America was on the 
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of the late war, contracted very large debts ; 
whach it will take ſome years to pay off, and in the 
mean time oc very taxes for that 
purpoſe only. For inſtance, this government, which 
1s as much before hand as any, raiſes every year 
37,500l. fterling for finking their debt, and muſt con- 
tinue it for four years longer at leaſt before it will be 


clear. 
* 
Tursk are the words of 
letter to a member of the old miniſtry, 
he has ſince printed. Mr. Grenvi 
have made this propoſition to the agents, 


ther reaſon. He was of opinion, which he 
clared in this houſe an hundred times, that 
lonĩes could not 
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before the of the the colonies of 
| Maſſachuſet's Bay and New York did ſend remon- 
ſtrances, objecting to this mode of parliamentary 
taxation. What was the conſequence ? They were 
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that formally and officially, which in ſubſtance he 
| had known before, he immediately diſpatched or- 
| ders to redreſs the grievance. But I will fay it 
| for the then miniſter, he is of that conftitution of 


marked out, — am Two queſtions 
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aroſe. (I hope I am not going into a narrative trou- 


bleſome to the houſe) 
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SURELY the hon. 
great deal leſs time 


to have been 


han was then employed, ought 
in deliberation ; when he con- 
fiders that the news of the troubles did not arrive till 


towards the end of October. The 


then 


hament ſat to 
December, 


par 


fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
and on buſineſs the 14th of the following Ja- 


nuary. 
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4 fir, theſe particulars, becauſe this act 
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plicated warfare againſt public oppoſition and pri. 
vate treachery, at the — of that noble per- 
fon was put to the proof. He never ſtirred from his 
ground; no, not an inch. He remained fixed and 
determined, in principle, in meaſure, and in con- 
duct. He practiſed no managements. He ſecured 
no retreat. He ſought no apology. 
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brightened hus creſt. 
to uſe the expreſſion of the ſcrip- 
, < his face was as if it had 


principle of the rex 
why are we not at war for a real fub- 
ſtantial effective revenue? If both were bad; why 


t General Conway. 
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both and of all ſchemes ? Why have they enacted, 
repealcd, * yielded, and now attempt to 


Sin, «„ as at any other 
time, ſpeak to a certain matter of fact not wholly 
unrelated to the queſtion under your confideration. 
We, who would you to revert to the an- 


1 


cient policy of Ul kingdom, labour under the ef- 


fect of this ſhort current which the court 
leaders have given out to all their corps, i 


1 Nn ogg 
diſturbances in America have been creat 


| s motives and character of 
thoſe who have it for circulation, I will clear- 
ly lay before you the ſtate of America, 


ly to that repeal ; after the repeal; and ſince the 
;cnewal of the fihougs of American taxation. 


Fo os y meaning 

this country, and fully apprized of the ſtate of that, 
made, before a repeal was ſo much as agitated in 
this houſe, the motion which is on your ; 
and which, to ſave the clerk 
to it, I to y 
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AT O expreſs our juſt reſentment and mdignation at 
tie outrageous tumults and inſurrections which 
„ have been excited and carried on in North America; 
and at the refiſtance given by open and rebellious 
force to the execution of the laws in that part of hus 
< majeſty's dominions. And to aſſure his majeſty, that 
* has faithful commons, animated with the 


<« on the Mother Country, &c. &c.“ 
Har was certainly a diſturbance 

repeal ; ſuch a difturbance as Mr. Grenville thought 

neceſſary to qualify by the name of an mfierrefron, 


and the epithet of a rebellious force: terms much 


ſtronger than any, by which, thoſe who then ſup- 


compare them? no, not to a tenth part of. the 

the repeal of that at. 
Minis rx cannot refuſe the authority 
commander in chief, general Gage, who, in his 


let- 
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ter of the 4th of November, from New York, thus 


314 


repreſents the ſtate of things : 

«IT i 4 to ſay, from the higheſt to the 
* loweſt, who has not been acceſſary to this inſurrec- 
tion, either by writing or mutual agreements to 
« oppoſe the act, by what they are pleaſed to term all 
<« logal oppofition to it. Nothing effeflual has been 
6 d either to prevent or the tumult. The 
<< reſt of the provinces are in the ſame fituation as to 
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the proof upon him: I walk down upon the oper 
„ that they were not 

only quiet, but ſhewed many unequivocal marks 
of acknow and gratitude. And to give 
him every advantage, I ſelect the obnoxious colony 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which at this time (but with- 
out hearing her) is ſo heavily a culprit before par- 
28 ſelect their even under 
— 1 — For, a little 
imprudently I muſt ſay, governor Bernard mixed 
in the adeiaifiration of the leaitive of the no 
ſmall acrimony ariſing from matters of a te 
nature. Yet ſee, fir, the effect of that lenitive, 


* as will be expefied, to ſbew our reſpefful gratitud: 
« to the mother country, or to make a dutiful and af- 
* fellimate returs to the mdugence of the king 

< parkament, it ſhall be no fault of ours; f 
* mtend, and hope we ſball be able fully to effect.“ 
WovuLD to God that this temper had been culti- 
vated, and ſet in action! other effect 
than thoſe which we have fince felt would have re- 


Ys 
enjoined by Mr. ſecretary Conway's 


< letter, and in conſequence thereof made to us, we 


0 gre ——— — 


ſuade when an whole people are concerned, 
me, an 
that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 


I mort the hon. has received a fair 
and full anſwer to his queſtion. 


I nave done with the third period 


name; a name that the name of this country 
| on the globe. It may 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
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then, fir, even before this orb was entirely 
ſet, and while the Weſtern horizon was in a blaze 


always in perſect 
r and 
to guide, becauſe he was always ſure to 


I BEG 
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in the ſame degree with obfmacy. Obſtinacy, fir, is 
great vice ; and in the ſtate of 


Eo 21 
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whom they had no particular regard. The whole 
body of couriers drove him onward. always 
talked as if the king ſtood in a fort of humiliated 
ſtate, until ſomething of the kind ſhould be done. 


given to men. However, he attempted 


of ſuch a revenue. To cloſe — 1 
American diſtinction, this revenue was exte: 

gratify 
manufactures; to 
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ſiderable in this houſe by one method alone. 
were a race of men (I hope in God the ſpecies is ex- 
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what bullying, and what ſubmitting ; what doing, 
and undoing ; what ſtraining, and what relaxing ; 
what aſſemblies diſſolving not obeying, and 
called again without obedience ; what troops ſent 
out to quell reſiſtance, and on meeting that reſiſt- 
ance recalled ; what ſhiftings, and changes, and 
ju: blings of all kinds of men at home, which left 
no h Hility of order, conſiſtency, vigour, or even 
{ much as a decent unity of colour in any one 
raÞbl.c mcaſure.—It is a tedious irkſome taſk. My 
dutv may call me to open it out ſome other time ; 
on a former occaſion * I tried your temper on a part 
of it; for the preſent I ſhall forbear. 


AFTER all theſe changes and agitati 
upon the 
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Ir vou do not fall in with this motion, then ſecure 
ſomething to fight for, conſiſtent in theory and va- 
luable in practice. If you muſt employ your 
firength, employ it to uphold you in ſome honour- 
able right, or ſome profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehenſive that the conceſſion recommended to 
you, though proper, ſhoutd be a means of drawing 
on you farther but unreaſonable claims—why then 


Yun 

and with great 
rad By ode pl os guy uy rock yg 
are now united with, and hurried away by, the 


tion, and you will ſtand on great, manly, and ſure 
ground. On this ſolid bafis fix your machines, and 
they will draw worlds towards you. | 


Your miniſters, in their own and his mayeſty's 
name, have already ed the American diſtinc- 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a diſtinc- 
tion, whatever merit it may have, that was origi- 
nally moved by the Americans themſelves; and 
think they will acquieſce in it, if they are not puſh- 
ed with too much logic and too little ſenſe, in all 
the conſequences. That is, if external taxation be 
underſtood, as they and you underſtand it when 
you — 238 2— * 
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ſettlement. Conſult and follow your ex- 

Let not the long ſtory with which I have 

exerciſed your patience, prove fruitlels to your in- 
tereſts. 


r 
tion of the hon. 

for the repeal, rp to America without the at- 
wel Ls bills. Alone I could almoſt 
anſwer for be ne I cannot be certain of its 
reception in the company it may In 
ſuch heterogeneous aſſortments, COND. = 
perſon will loſe the effect of his innocency. Though 
you ſhould ſend out this angel of peace, yet you 
are ſending out a ing angel too; and what 
would be the effect of the conflict of theſe two ad- 
verſe ſpirits, or which would predominate in the 
end, is what I date not fay : whether the lenient 
meaſures would cauſe American paſhon to ſubſide, 
or the ſevere would increaſe its fury All this is in 
the hand of providence; yet now, even now, I 
ſhould confide in the ing virtue, and effica- 
cious of lenity, working in dark - 
neſs, and in chaos, in the midſt of all this unnatural 
and turbid combination. I ſhould hope it might 
0 


= Mr. Fuller. 
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Lr us, fir, embrace ſome ſyſtem or other before 
we end this ſeſſion. Do you mean to tax America, 
and to draw a productive revenue from thence ? if 
you do, ſpeak out : name, fix, aſcertain this reve- 
nue; ſettle its quantity; define its objects; provide 
and then fight 


you have 


and again, y principles 
peace, and enſue it—leave America, if ſhe 
has taxable matter in her, to tax herſelf. I am not 


Leave the reſt to the ſchools 3 
for there only they may be diſcuſſed with ſafety. 
But if, int telv, unwiſelv, fatally, you ſophiſ- 
ticate and poiſon the very ſource of government, 
by urging fubtle deductions, and conſequences 
odious to thoſe you govern, from the unlimited and 
illimitable nature of ſupreme ſovereignty, you will 
each them by theſe means to call that a ; 
1:le!? 
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to the right, is it therefore that the colonies are to 
recede from it infinitely ? When this child of ours 
wiſhes to aſſumilate to its and to reflect with 
a true filial reſemblance the beauteous countenance 


Ir this 
will they 


rica, that after wading up to your eyes in blood 
you could only end juſt where you began; that 
is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, 
my voice fails me; my inclination indeed carries 
me no further—all is confuſion beyond it. 

WELL, fir, I have recovered a little, and before 
I fit down I muſt ſay ſomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us. What is to be be- 
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TO THE 


ELECT OR S 


0 * 
HIS ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL, 


AND AT 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE POLL. 


EDITOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


We believe there is no neod of an aps- 
to the pu offering to them any 
— of Mr. Burke's The ge- 
neral approbation met with from all 
us that a good 
unacceptable ; 


partics at Briſtol, 
edition of them will not be 


which we own to be the inducement, and 
we hope is a juſtification, of our offering it. 


Ws do not preſume to deſcant on the 
merit of theſe fj : but as it is no leſs 
new, than honourable, ef op 


candidate, at a popular election, 2 
avow his diſſent to certain points 


been conſidered as very * 
maintaining himſelf on 

of his own opinion ; ſo, 2 that it 
does great credit to the people of nd, 


as it proves to the world, that, to inſure their 
confidence, it is not 


to 


IT may be premiſe, that at 
the opening of the poll the candidates were 
lord Clare, Mr. Brickdale, the two laſt mem- 
bers; and Mr. Cruger, a conſiderable mer- 
chant at Briſtol. On the ſecond day of the 
poll lord Clare declined; and a conſider- 


2 2 able 


13 J 

able body of gentlemen, who had wiſhed 
that the city of Briſtol ſhould, at this critical 
ſeaſon, be repreſented by ſome gentleman of 
tried abilities and known commercial know- 
ledge, immediately put Mr. Burke in no- 
mination. Some of them ſet off expreſs for 
London, to appriſe that gentleman of this 
event; but he was gone to Malton in York- 
ſhire. The ſpirit and active zeal of theſe 
gentlemen him to Malton. They 
arrived there juſt after Mr. Burke's election 
for that place, and invited him to Briſtol. 


Man. Burke, as he tells us in his firſt 
ſpeech, acquainted his conſtituents with the 
honourable offer that was made him : 
with their conſent, he immediately ſet 
for Briſtol on the Tueſday at fix in the even- 
ing ; he arrived at Briſtol at half paſt two in 
the afternoon on Thurſday the 13th of Octo- 
ber, being the fixth day of the poll 


He drove directly to the mayor's houſe, 
who not being »; Aa he to the 
Guildhall, ow he aſcended the huſtings, 
and having ſaluted the electors, the ſherifts, 
and the 3 candidates, he repoſed himſelf 
for a few minutes, and then addreſſed the 
eleQors in a 1; which was received with 
great and univerſal applauſc and appro- 
bation. | 
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GENTLEMEN, 
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ſpeak of our unhappy conteſt with America. I 
confeſs, it is a matter on which I look down as 
from a precipice. It is difficult in itſelf, and it is 
rendered more intricate by a great variety of plans 
of conduct. I do not mean to enter into them. 1 
will not ſuſpect a want of good intention in fram- 
ing them. But however pure the intentions of their 
authors may have been, we all know that the event 
has been unfortunate. The means of recovering 

our affairs are not obvious. So many grea i queſtions 
4 of Binnne. of contiviten. and of 
policy, are involved in this American deliberation, 
that I dare engage for nothing, but that I ſhall give 
n, without any predilection to former opinions, of 
any ſiniſter bias whatſoever, the moſt honeſt and 
impartial conſideration of which I am capable. The 
public has a full right to it ; and this „ 4 
main pillar in the commercial i of Great 
Britain, muſt totter on its baſe by the ſlighteſt miſ- 
take with regard to our American meaſures. 


Tuus much, however, I think it not amiſs to 
lay before you ; That I am not, I hope, apt to take 


down my opinions lightly. I have held, 
and ever ſhall maintain, to the beſt of my x 


and undiminiſhed, the juſt, and 
nene 
for America, as well as for us. I 
never mean to from it. Whatever may be 
loft by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even of your 
favour, if by ſuch a declaration I could forfeit it, 
though the firſt object of my ambition never will 
rake me diſguiſe my ſentiments on ths füge 

Bur—I have ever had a clear and 


have ever held a conſtant correſpondent conduct, 
that this f is conſiſtent with all the liber- 


This is 


ties a ſober and ſpirited American ought to deſire. 
I never mean to put any colonift, or any human 
creature, 
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had made of me. From 


far Fon 


to offer myſelf a candi- 


your ſervice requires me to be awake, 


SPEECH, 
I ſhall be as 


the choice they 
that time to this inſtant I have not ſlept 


ſhould have the honour of 


* 


as I have 


| 


l 


fleeping 


N 


vou, I 


4 N. 


\ 


date for your favour. 


SPEECH 


S PE E C H 


TO THE 


ELECTORS OF BRISTOL, 


Being declared by the Sheriffs duly elected one of the 
Repreſentatives in Parliament for that City, 


On Thurſday the gd of November, 1774. 


„ 


AT THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE POLL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IT cannot avoid fympathizing firongly with the 
feelings of the gentleman who has received the fame 
honour that you have conferred on me. If he, who 
-+ + e 
1 ö ene 

nour, which ſeems of itſelf, naturally and almoſt in- 
ſenſibly, to meet with thoſe, who, by the even te- 
nour of manners and ſocial virtues, ſlide 


Br if I can only fay to you col- 
vely, as I ſaid to you individually, fumply and 
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plainly, I thank you—l am obliged to you—l an: 
not inſenſible of your kindneſs. 


Tuis is all that I am able to ſay for the ineſtima- 
ble favour you have conferred upon me. But | 
without ſaying a little more in 
ght you have to confer ſuch a fa- 
that appeared here as counſel 
for the who ſo long and fo carneftty ſoli- 
cited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that a very 
great part of you have any votes to give. He fixes 
a ſtandard period of time in his own imaginati 


ſpadou of doubt in the caſc. 
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1 as$URE the worthy freemen, and this 
tion, that, if the gentleman in the inten- 
tions, which his preſent warmth dictates to him, I 
will attend their cauſe with diligence, and I hope 
with effect. For, if I know any thing of myſelf, it 
is not my own intereſt in it, but my full oonviction, 
that induces me to tell you T think there is not a 


do not imagine that you find me raſh in de- 
claring myſelf, or very forward in troubling you. 
From the beginning > the end of the dation, 
— in all matters of Giſcullion. I 
— aha a at a voter on the other 
fide, or ſupported a doubtful vote on my own. I 
reſpected the abilities of my managers; I relied on 
the candour of the court. I think the worthy 


e 


of a public proceeding. But here the face of thi 
is altered. Here is an attempt for a general maſſe- 


cre of ſuffrages ; empt, by a promiſcuous 
carnage of fri i 


two thouſand votes, including ſeven hundred polled 
for the gentleman ſumſelf, who now complams, and who 
would deſtroy the friends whom he has obtained, 
ENGL 


How he will be in another place, to 
Ault and Able Hm. and to plead againſt his 
own acts, is another i The law will decide 
it. I ſhall only of it as it concerns the 
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ſervice. I know nothing of Briſtol, but 
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by the favours I have recaved, and the virtues I 


fit for your 
have ſeen exerted in it. 


352 


| 


I never 
and con- 
— 


reſentment. 


I sHALL ever retain, what I now feel, the moſt 


perfect and grateful attachment to my friends 


and i have no enmities; no 


| fancy in dare bu 


My 
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had been paſſed by; at 
little leiſure to diſcuſs it. 


thought proper 


II 


ve 


I wiſh that 


2 time when I ha 


_--* 


to throw it out, 1 


fur foes fs 


of my poor ſentiments 


owe you a clear 


on that ſubject. 


explanation 


Ht tells you, that © the topic of inſtructions has 


* occafioned much altercation and unecalmeſs in 


and he expreſſes himſelf (if I un- 


him rightly) in favour of the coercive au- 


| thority of ſuch inſtructions. 


< this city ; 


derſtand 


CERTAIN- 
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CenTAiNLY, 


ſtituents. Their wiſhes ought to have great wei 
with him; their opinion ty — 


ought to be 
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MOVING HIS RESOLUTIONS 
FOR A 
CONCILIATION wirz Txz COLONIES. 


MARCH 22, 1775. 
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S P EC E C 4H 


FOR A 


CONCILIATION vrru rug COLONIES; 


As ſo very queſtionable in its nature, 
very uncertain in its iſſue. By the return of 
bill, which ſeemed to have taken its flight for ever, 


ion, i ica, to Great Britain, 
L and the —_ the Weſt Indies ; and to 
© ſuch provinces colonics from carrying on an 
the banks of and other therein 
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early impreſhon, I have continued ever ſince, with- 
out the leaſt deviation, in my original ſentiments. 
Whether this be owing to an obſtinate 
in error, or to à religious adherence to what ap- 
pears to me truth and reaſon. it is in your equity to 


terations, one fact is 
the ſtate of America has been kept in continual agi- 
tation. Every thing adminiſtered as remedy to the 
1 if it did not was at leaſt 


the diftemper; until, 


me bond of the very ſame intereſt, which recon- 
ciles them to Britiſh government. 

ever 

ever will 

Plain good 

the firſt 

let me 
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ight thus exerted is allowed to have had ſomething 

— in it; ſomething unwiſe, or ſomething 
| grievous 
prope/al ſpall be 


parkament, and 
« vifion Du accordingly, to 
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I nave in my hand two accounts; one a com- 


of the 


— 1 


trade of England to is 
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preciate the value of all the parts. I therefore 
conſider theſe three denominations to be, what in 
effect they are, one trade. 


Tux trade to the ies, taken on the export 


In the year 1972, which I take as a middle 
between the higheſt and loweſt of theſe lately laid 


5 Hit 
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nothing that ſhall vary the proſpect, 
and cloud the ſetting of his day ! 


called 

dities, the whole. 
What nearly fifty 
times export to 
Penſy to the 
export in the firſt 
penod. 

. I cyuooss, fir, minute and 
particular details ; which in 
all other caſes raiſe the ſub- 
ject, have here When we 
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quite a different concluſion is drawn from it. Ame- 


ting 
content me, than whole America. I do not chooſe 
to 
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to conſume its ſtrength along with our own ; be- 
cauſe in all parts it is the Britiſh ſtrength that I con- 
fume. i do not chooſe to be caught by a foreign 
enemy at the end of this ing conflict ; and 
fill leſs in the midſt of it. I may eſcape; but I 
can make no inſurance againſt ſuch an event. Let 
me add, that I do not chooſe wholly to break the 
American ſpirit, becauſe it is the ſpirit that has 
made the country. 

LASTLY, we have no fort of experience in fa- 
vour of force as an inſtrument in the rule of our 
owing to methods altogether different. Our an- 
cient indulgence has been ſaid to be purſued to a 
fault. It may be fo. But we know, if feeling is 
evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than our 
attempt to mend it; and our fin far more ſalutary 
than our penitence. 


Tues, fir, are my reaſons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by which many 
jr, for oo C— i 

I have great reſpec, to be fo greatly capti- 
vated. But there is ftill behind a third conſideration 


Ix this character of the Americans, a love of free- 
dom is the predominating feature, which marks 
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Ir any thing were wanting to this neceſſary ope- 
ration of the form of government, religion 
"hap" Religion, always 
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Thrace ; nor has he the ſame dominion in Crimea 


itſelf 
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will bring the matter 
tractable form. For, what aſtoniſhing and incre- 
dible things 


and reſiſtance has been puſhed, upon 
far as it would go, there is nothing fo ſolid and cer-. 
tain, either in reaſoning or in practice, that has 


a government ſufficient for its purpoſes, without 

buſtle of a revolution, or the troubleſome 

of an election. Evident neceſſity, and tacit 
| C 


C 
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ſent, have done the buſineſs in an inſtant. So well 
cy nA lord Dunmore (the account 
is among ts on your table) tells you, 
that > wlll is infinitely better obeyed 
ever was in its moſt 


than the antient 


PursvinG the ſame of puniſhing by the 
nn 
lengths, we wholly abrogated the antient govern- 
ment of Maſſachuſet. We were confident, that the 
_Anſt if not the very proſpe& of anarchy, 
would 1 enforce a ſubmiſhon. 
The experiment was tried. A. new, ſtrange, unex- 
pected face of things appeared. Anarchy is found 

has now ſubſiſted, and 


tolerable. A vaſt 
ſublified in a conſiderable degree 


ecutive mag] long it will continue in 
this ſtate, or what may ariſe out of this unheard-of 
fituation, how can the wiſeſt of us conjecture ? 
Our late expcrience has taught us, that many of 
thoſe fundamental principles, formerly 2 
I 
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fallible, are either not of the im ce they were 
imagined to be; or that we have not at all ad- 
verted to ſome other far more important, and far 
more powerful principles, which entirely over- rule 
thoſe we _ — 17 as omnipotent. "= 
much againſt any further experiments, which 
to put to the proof any more of theſe allowed opi- 
nions, which contribute ſo much to the public tran- 
quillity. In effect, we ſuffer as much at home, by 
this looſening of all ties, and this concuſſion of all 
eſtabliſhed opinions, as we do abroad. For, in 
order to prove, that the Americans have no right 
to their hberties, we are every day endeavouring 
to ſubvert the maxims, which the whole 
ſpirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate 
the value of freedom itſelf; and we never ſeem to 
CO —_—— T NJ 
— Eu advantage them = with 
ſome of thoſe feelings, for which our anceſtors have 
ſhed their blood. 

Bur, fir, in wiſhing to put an end to pernicious 
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the colonies; but it met ſo ſlight a 


already fo much unſettled land in private hands, 
as to afford room for an immenſe future population, 
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| for his utle. We have taught 
| in the myſter i 


AvntrinG, fir, as I do, to this licy, as well 
35 for the reaſons I have juſt given, I think this new 
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projet of hedging-in population to be neither pru- 
dent nor practicable. " 
To impoveriſh the colonies in general, and in 
particular to arreſt the noble courſe of their marine 
enterpri would be a more eaſy taſk. I freely 
conſeſs it. We have ſhewn a diſpoſnion to a ſyſtem 
of this kind; a diſpoſition even to continue the re- 
ſtraint after the offence ; looking on ourſelves as ri- 
vals to our colonies, and perſuaded that of courſe 
we muſt gain all that they ſhall loſe. Much miſ- 
chief we may certainly do. The power i 
to all other things is often more than ſufficient for 
this. I do not look on the direct and immediate 
power of the colonies to reſiſt our violence, as very 
formidable. In this, however, I may be miſtaken. 
But „3 colomes for no 
purpoſe but to be ſerviceable to us, it ſeems to my 
poor underſtanding a little 
them unſerviceable, in order to keep 
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would hear you tell them this tale, would detect the 
impoſition; your < would betray you. An 
Engliſhman is the unfitteſt perſon on earth to argue 
another Engliſhman into ſlavery. 


I THINK it is nearly as little in our to 
change their republican as their free 
deicent ; 1 as a 
penalty; or the church of England, as an improve- 
ment. The mode of inquiſition and — 
is going out of faſhion in the old world; and I 
ſhould not confide much to their efficacy in the new. 
The education of the Americans is alſo on the ſame 
unalterable bottom with their religion. 
not 
ſcience; to baniſh their lawyers from their courts 
of law; or toc 
refuſing to cl 
in their privileges. 


propoſed, I know, to reduce it, by declaring a 
general enfranchiſement of their ſlaves. This pro- 
ject has had its advocates and panegyriſts; yet 
never could argue myſelf into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often much attached to their maſters. 
A general wild offer of liberty, would not always 
be accepted. Hiſtory furniſhes few inſtances of it. 
It is ſometimes as hard to perſuade ſlaves to be free, 
as it is to compel freemen to be ſlaves; and in this 
auſpicious ſcheme, we ſhould have both theſe 
pleaſing taſks on our hands at once. But when we 

talk 


* 
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talk of enfranchiſement, do we not perceive that the 
American maſter may enfranchiſe too; and arm 
{ervile hands in defence of freedom? A meaſure to 
which other people have had recourſe more than 
once, and not without ſuccels, in a deſperate ſitua- 
tion of their affairs. 


SLAVES as theſe unfortunate black 
and dull as all men are from ſlavery, m 
not a little ſuſpe& the offer of freedom | 
very nation which has fold them to 
maſters ? From that nation, one 


are,” 
they 
that 
ir preſent 
cauſes 


one of 
of quarrel with thoſe maſters, is their 
deal any more in that inhuman traffic? 


of freedom from England, would come 
oddly, ſhipped to them in an African veſſel, 
15 refuſed an entry into the ports of Virginia or 
—_ with a cargo of three hundred 


long as it continues in its 
long all the cauſes which weaken authority by 
diſtance will continue. * Ye gods, annihilate 


Ir then, fir, it ſeems almoſt d to think of 
any alterative courſe, for CES 
(and not quite eaſy to remove the natural), which 
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effects, as now embarraſs us; the ſecond mode un- 
der conſideration is, to proſecute that ſpirit in its 
overt afts, ar cri 


I muſt pauſe a moment. 
a great deal too big for my ideas 
of pro} wang It ſhould ſeem, to my way of 
conceiving ſuch matters, that there is a very wide 
differende in reaſon and policy, between the mode 
2 on thei conduct of ſcattered 
ividuals, or even of bands of men, who diſturb 
coder within the flue, and the civil diſſenſions 
which may, from time to time, _ _— 
agitate the ſeveral communities 
great empire. t looks to meto be narrow and pe 
dantic, to apply the ideas of criminal 
juſtice to this great public conteſt. I do not know 
the method of drewing —— an 
whole I cannot infult and ridicule the 
feelings of millions of my fellow-creatures, as fir 
Edward Coke infulted one excellent individual (Sir 
Walter Rawleigh) at the bar. I am not ripe to 
paſs ſentence on the graveſt public bodies, entruſt- 
cd with magiſtracies of great and dignity, 
and charged with the ſafety of their fellow -citixens, 
upon the very ſame title that I am. I really thank, 
that for wiſe men, this is not judicious ; for ſober 
men, not decent; for minds tinctured with huma- 
nity, not mild and merciful. 


PexHars, fir, I am miſtaken in my idea of an 
empire, as diſtinguiſhed from a — 4 ſtate or 
kingdom. But my idea of it is this; that an em- 
pire is the aggregate of many Rtates, under one 
common head ; whether this head be a 
or a preſiding republic. It does, in ſuch conftitu- 
uons, county I, X 
mal, cold, dead uniformity of can pre- 
vent its 1. . that the ſubordinate parts have 
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ſuch conteſts as theſe, the ſenſe of mankind has, at 
leaſt, as often decided againſt the ſuperior as 
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for them, but of a kind totally different. Such 
an act may be a wiſe regulation, but it is no con- 

ceſſion: whereas our preſent theme is the mode of 
no Catiefact; 


mited to the policy of the queſtion. I do not exa- 
mine, whether the giving away a man's 
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Bur the colonies will go further. —Alas ! alast 
when will this ſpeculating againſt fact and reaſon | 
end? What will quiet theſe panic fears which we 
b 2 — 


have left us the inheritance of ſo happy a confti- 
tution, and fo flouriſhing an empire, and what is a 
thouſand times more val the treaſury of the 
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theirs, as well as to your own crown; but 
ver altered their conſtitution ; the princi 
ftoration of monarchy 
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damages, as well in their lands, "4 
i civil, and politic governance 


try: (2.) And for as much as the ſaid inhabitants 
always hutherto been bound by the acts and flatutes 


2. 
_ ne burgeſs there for the ſaid 
inhabitants, for lack thereof, have ſud cc) paar; 
grieved with acts and ftatutes — 2 t th 


ſuperſlition. Sir, this 
jowed in the reign of 


ah ea may eee e 
6 mEde:. cog 


y ever free 


fiiven & 


be Have 


America 
for Wales. 


ttempted 


you a 
Ton rw 


8 ſtatutes ? 
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ſufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of terri. 
tories that are ſo near, and comparatively fo incon- 
fiderable. How then can I think it fufficient for 
thoſe which are infinitely greater, and infinitely 
more remote ? 

You will now, fir, perhaps imagine, that I am on 
the point of propoſing to you a ſcheme for a repre- 
ſentation of the colonies in parkament. Perhaps [ 
might be inclined to entertain fome ſuch thought ; 
but a great flood ſtops me in my courſe. 
natura—l cannot remove the eternal barriers of the 
creation. The thing in that mode, I do not know 
to As 8 , It 
not abſolutely aſſert impracticabiſity of fuch a 
repreſentation. But I do not ſee my way to it; and 
thoſe who have been more confident, have not been 
more ſucceſsful. However, the arm of public be- 
nevolence is not ſhortened ; and there are often ſe- 
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—— of eleftmg and 
knights and burgeſſes, 1 
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. N — i 


have not their knights and bur- 


« res a ſad gh rs of rhe of their 
by hey have been 
grieved by fubfidies given, granted, — 
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foot in the tracks of our forefathers ; where I can 
neither wander nor ſtumble. Determining to fix 
articles of peace, I was reſolved not to be wiſe be- 
yond what was written ; I was reſolved to uſe no- 
thing elſe than the form of ſound words; to let others 
abound in their own ſenſe ; and carefully to abſtain 


ſolved always to be in the ri 
matter of faQ, pn 7 
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©< colonics hath within choſen 
' © the whole, by the a bonus <a_ 
< mnhabitants ther 
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fences. What habitual offenders have been all pre- 
ſidents of the council, all ſecretaries of ſtate, all fuſt 
lords of trade, all attornies and all ſolicitors general 
maar 
and there is no ground of charge againſt them, ex- 
cept in their own unfounded theories. 

Tur fifth reſolution is alfo a reſolution of fad 
« That the ſaid general aſſemblies, general courts, or 
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parliamentary record; and to build myſelf wholly 
on that ſolid baſis. 


On the am of April 1748, * a committee of this 
houſe came to the ing reſolution: 


< Reſolved, 
<« That it is the opinion of this committee, that it is 
<« juſt and reaſonable that the ſeveral provinces and 
* colomes of 's Bay, New Hampſhire, Con- 
„ nefticut, and Maud, be remburſed the expences 
< they have been at m taking ng to the crown 


and 
* of Great Britain, the ifland of Cape Breton, and its 
* dependencies.” 


Turst were immenſe for ſuch colo- 


nies. They were above 200.0001. ſterling ; money 
firſt raiſed and advanced on their public credit. 


On the 28th of January 1756, Y —_ 

the king came IP to this effedt— 

of the zeal and viguur with which ks 
_ < fathful ſubjefts of certam colomes in North America 
* have exerted themſelves in defence of his majefty's juft 
< rights and poſſeſſions, recommends it to this houſe to 
<< take the ſame into their and to enable tus 
J unde 
< reward and encouragement.” 

On the 2d of February 1756, * the houſe came 
to a ſuitable reſolution, in words nearly 
the ſame as thoſe of the : but with the fur- 
ther addition, that the money then voted was as an 
encouragement to the colomes to exert themſelves 


with vigour. It will not be neceſſary to go through 
all the teſtimonies which own records have 


your 
given to the truth of my reſolutions. I will only 
Val. 


2 


* of the houſe, Vol. XXV. 
6 of the houſe, Vol. XVI. * Ibid. 
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lions fix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling money; 
and was of opinion they would diſcharge that debt 


in four years. On this ſtate, thoſe untaxed people 
were adi fubjeRt to the payment of taxes to the 
amount of ſix hundred and | &fy thouſand a year. 
In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was miſtaken. 
The funds given for ſinking the debt did not pfove 
He ample as both the clones and he ale. 
The calculation was too 

was not Ir K 
ferent times in different colonies. However, the 
K 


quiſitions were dif: 
high to reſort again to 
that time, ever has had 22 — 
made to it. 


Ws ſee the ſenſe of the crown, and the ſenſe of 
parliament, on the productive nature of a revenue by 


grant. Now, ſearch the ſame } s for the pro- 
duce of the revenue by i —Where is it ?— 
let us know the volume and the page?—what is the 


groſs, what is the nett produce ?—to what ſervice is 
it applied? how have you appropriated its ſurplus ? 
hat, can none of the many ſkilful index-ma- 
kers, that we are now employing, find any trace 
it ?—-Well, let them and that reſt together. But 
are the which fay nothing of the revenue, 
as ſilent on the diſcontent ?—Oh no! a child may 
find it. It is the melancholy burthen and blot of 
every Page. 

I THINK then I am, from thoſe journals, juſtified 
in the ſixth and laſt reſolution, which is“ That ut 
< hath been found by experience, that the manner of 
' granting the ſaid and aids, by the ſaid gene- 

ral aſſemblies, hath been more agreeable to the ſad c- 
* Jones, and more beneficial, and conducive to the public 


4 ſervice, 
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* ſervice, than the mode of grumg and granting aids in 


« parliament, 19 be raiſed and paid in the ſaid colomes.” 


This makes the whole of the fundamental part of 
the plan. The concluſion is irreſiſtible. You cannot 
ſay, that you were driven by any neceſſity, to an ex- 
erciſe of the utmoſt rights of legiſlature. You cannot 
aſſert, that you took on yourſelves the taſk of im- 
poſing colony taxes, from the want of another legal 
body, that is competent to the purpoſe of ſupplying 
the the ſtate without w ing the 
prejudices of the people. Neither is it true that the 
body fo qualified, and having that competence, had 
neglected the duty. 

Tur queſtion now, on all this accumulated mat- 
ter, is; Whether you will chuſe to abide by a pro- 
fitable experience, or a miſchievous theory, whe- 
ther you chuſe to build on imagination or fact; whe- 
ther you prefer enjoyment or hope, 1 
your ſubjects, 2— 


Ir theſe 


Nl Tee 
muſt, I take it for granted, fall along with it. On 
that ground, I have drawn the reſolution, 
which, when it comes to be moved, will naturally 
be divided in a proper manner: That it may be 
* proper to repeal an att, made in the ſe uent year of 
© the rein of his preſet e ited, Au al for 
* granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and 
— — ph yy of 
oms upon the exportation has 
* kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of the produce of the 
* ſaid colonies or plantations; for the draw- 
rr to A- 

merica; more ectually preventing 1 
N e 
** zations.— And that it may be proper to repeal an aft, 
« made in the fourteenth year ofthe ren of his profes 
. manner, 
* and 


are accepted, every ting\ 


2 4704014410 
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« and for fach time, as are therein mentioned, the ld. 

* ing and diſcharging, lading or ſh1pping, of goods, 
< wares, and merchandize, at the town and within the 
* harbour of Boſton, in the provmce of _— 
« Bay, in North America.— And that it may be 
to repeal an att, made in the fourteenth year of the 
i reign of tus preſent majeſty, intituled, An aft for the 
* impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in the caſes of per- 
« ſons queſtioned for any by them, m the execu- 
* rion of the law, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tu- 
<« mults, in the provmce of Maſſachuſet's Bay in New 
« England.— And that it may be proper 
22 made in the fourteenth year of the reign of tus 
preſent majeſty, intiruled, An aft for the better regu- 
<= the 


my cy 
1 An aft for the Cd of reg commute 
IL 
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charters of Connecticut and Rhode-iſland, as you 
have taken away that of Maſſachuſet's colony, 
though the crown has far leſs power in the two for- 
mer provinces than it enyoyed in the latter; and 
though the abuſes have been full as great, and as 
flagrant, in the exempted as in the puniſhed, The 
ſame reaſons of prudence and accommodation have 
weight with me in reſtoring the charter of Maſla- 
chuſet's Bay. Beſides, fir, the act which changes 
the charter of Maſſachuſet's is in many particulars ſo 
exceptionable, that, if I did not wiſh abſolutely to 
repeal, I would by all means deſire to alter it; as 
ſeveral of its D 

lie and private i among is 
"3 in the governor to change the ſheritf at 
his pleaſure ; and to make a new returning officer 
for every ſpecial cauſe. It is ſhameful to behold 
ſuch a regulation ſtanding among Engliſh laws. 


Tux act for bringing accuſed of com- 
mitting murder under the orders of to 
England for trial, is but That act has 
calculated the duration of our quarrel with 
the colonies; and is accommodated to that fi 
ed duration. I would haſten the moment of 
reconciliation ; and therefore muſt, on my principle, 
get nd of that moſt juſtly obnoxious act. 


Tux act of Henry the eighth, for the trial of trea- 
ſons, I do not mean to take away, but to confine it 
to its proper bounds and original intention ; to 
make it expreſsly for trial of treaſons (and the great- 
eſt treaſons may be committed) in places where the 
juriſdiction of the crown does not extend. 


Having guarded the privileges of local legifla- 
ture, I would next ſecure to the colonies a fair and 
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* when the general aſſembly or general court of any co- 
« Jony or plantarion m North America, ſhall have ap- 
« pointed 7 aft of afſembly, duly confirmed, a ſettled 
* Jary to the e 
« judges of the court, it may be proper, that 
* the fail chief er and ether 4 s of the 
* courts of fuck colony, hold his and their 
* and offices during their good behaviour ; and ſball not 
«© be removed therefrom, but when the ſaid removal 
« ſball be adjudged by his majeſty in council, upon « 
1 22 the general aſſembly, ar on 
a complaint from the governor, or council, or the houſe 
« of repreſentatives ſeverally, of the colony in wwhuch the 
« ſud chuef Juſtice and other judges have exerciſed the 
« ſaid offices.” 
Tut next reſolution relates to the courts of ad- 


miralty. 

Ir is this. That it may be proper to regulate the 
<« courts of admuralty, or vice admiralty, authorized by 
« the 15th chap. of the A of George the thard, n 
« ſuch a manner as to make the more commodious 
<< to thoſe who fue, or are ſued, in the ſaid courts, and 
« to provide for the more decent maintenance of the 
« judges in the ſame.” 

TaesE courts I do not wiſh to take away; they 
2 of the can reds ef oe This court 


. 
* wh 7 of j s par- 

of the profits of the ſeizure had been redreſſed by office ; 
— the reſolution was amended. 
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the fruits of its own condemnation, is a robber. The 
congreſs complain, and complain juſtly, of this 


grievance. | 


THEsE are the three conſequential propoſitions. I 
have thought of two or three more; but they come 
rather too near detail, and to the province of execu- 
tive government, which I wiſh parliament always to 
ſuperintend, never to aſſume. If the firſt fix are 
granted, congruity will carry the latter three. If not, 
the things that remain un will be, I hope, 
rather unſeemly incumbrances on the building, than 
very materially detrimental to its ſtrength and ſta- 
bility. 

Hee, fir, I ſhould cloſe; but tht 8 oa por: 
ceive ſome objections remain, which, I ought, if 
poſſible, to remove. The firſt will be, that, in re- 
ſorting to the doctrine of our anceſtors, as contained 
in the preamble to the Cheſter act, I too 
much ; that the grievance from a want of repreſen- 
tation, ſtated in that preamble, goes to the whole of 
legiſlation as well as to taxation. And that the co- 
lonies ing themſelves upon that doctrine, 
will apply it to all parts of legiſlative authority. 

To this objection, with all poſſible deference and 
humility, and wiſhing as little as any man living to 
impair the ſmalleſt particle of our ſupreme authority, 
I anſwer, that the words are the words of parliament, 
and not mine; and, that all falſe and inconcluſive in- 
ferences, drawn from them, are not mine; for I 
heartily diſclaim any ſuch inference. I have choſen 
the words of an act of parliament, which Mr. Gren- 
ville, ſurely a tolerably zealous and very judicious 
advocate for the ſovereignty of parliament, formerly 
moved to have read at your table, in confirmation 
of his tenets. It is true that lord Chatham conſider- 
ed theſe preambles as declaring ü 
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of his He was a no leſs advo- 
cate for the of the Americans. Ought I 
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the object of grievance in 

—_— [ have not taken from the Cheſter, — 
from the Durham act, which confines the hardſhip 
of want of repreſentation, to the caſe of ſubſidies ; 
and which therefore falls in exactiy with the caſe of 
the colonies. But whether the unrepreſented coun- 
ties were de jure, or de facto, bound, the preambles 
do not accurately diſtinguiſh ; nor indeed was it ne- 
; for, r 
ture the exerciſe of the power of taxing, as 
of right, or as of fact without right, equally a griev- 
ance and equally oppreſſive. 


I po not know, that the colonies have, in any ge- 
ral way, or in any cool hour, gone much beyond 
2 1 * 

to judge of the 
2 any ſet of 1 
ed and at reſt, from their conduct, or their expreſ- 
ſions, in 
beſides a 


of diſturbance and irritation. It is 
ede 
ho — Ph 


a ſtate 
a very great miſtake to imagine, that man- 


either of e 
go in ne We Englil 
men, flop very ſhort e 
we ſupport any given our conſtitution ; or 
even the whole of it together. I could cafily, if l 
had not already tired you, give very ſtriking 
and convi * influ of . This is nothing bu 
what is natural and * All t, in- 


proper. 
deed every human benefit and eny every 
virtue, and every prudent act, is founded on com- 


ad * * - - 

ip of a great empire. But in all fair dealings 
the thing bought, muſt bear ſome ion to the 
paid. None will barter away the immedi- 
jewel of 


. of r 
Jear, to pay the it ol find rights, and 


dignity of human nature. None of us who 
iſque his life, rather than fall under a go- 


gain; and the more and better ſtake of liberty 
every people poſſeſs, the leſs they will hazard in a 


Pad apes plats > bo ups Fay ot 
a OY and they will 


to 
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be inclined to reſpect the acts of a ſuperin- 
legiſlature ; when they ſce them the acts of 
power, n 


In this aſſurance, 
moſt — any 


Þ 
© 


0 


that 


85 
4 


meſces ; and I confeſs, 
het the tell ans, Gem — —— wth 
th from putting people at their caſe ; nor 
the deſtruction of this empire, from 
giving, by an act of free grace and ind to 
two n ſome ſhare of 


which I have always been taught 
w_— 


Ir is ſaid indeed, that this power of veſt- 
e 

the empire; which was preſerved, entire, although 
5 and Durham, were added to it. 
Truly, Mr „I do not know what this unity 
means ; nor it ever been heard of, that I know, 
in the conſtitutional policy of this country. The 
very idea of ſubordination of excludes this 
notion of and undivided unity. England is 
the head ; but ſhe is not the head and the members 
too. Ireland has ever had from the begmaiag 8 


1 0 


Engliſh liberties. I do not fee that the ſame princi- 
ples might not be carried into twenty iſlands, and 
with the ſame good effect. This is my model with 
regard to America, as far as the internal circumitan- 
ces of the two countries are the ſame. I know no 
of this empire, than I can draw from its 
ing theſe periods, when it ſeemed to my 
poor underſtanding more united than it is now, or 
CCI IEC EF GEFIITRINNTS - 
UT 
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Bou r ſince I ſpeak of theſe methods, I recolle&, 
Mr. 


, almoſt too late, that I promiſed, be- 
fore 1 finiſhed, by Ganeting of this nrapatifcn 
of the * noble lord on the floor, which has been ſo 
lately received. and ftands on your journals. I muit 
be deeply concerned, whenever it is my misfortune 
to continue a difference with the mayority of this 
houſe. But as the reaſons for that difference are my 
for thus troubling you, ſuffer me to ſtate 
them in a very few words. I ſhall them 
into as ſmall a body as I poſſibly can, having al- 
ready debated that matter at large, when the queſ- 
tion was before the committee. 


Fins r, then, I cannot admit that propoſition of 
a ranſom by auction; — becauſe it is a meer project. 
It is a thing new; unheard of; ſupported by no ex- 
perience ; juſtified no analogy ; without exam- 
er It 
is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor colony 
grant. Expermentum m corpore vili, is a good rule, 
Soil ——ů — 2 
periments on what is certainly the moſt valuable of 
all ſubjects; the peace of this empire. 

SECONDLY, it is an experiment which muſt be 
fatal in the end to our conſtitution. For what is it 
but a ſcheme for taxing the colonies in the anti- 
chamber of the noble lord and his ſucoeſſors? To 
ſettle the quotas and in this houſe, is 
clearly 1 ble. You, fir, may flatter yourſelf, 
you ſhall a ſtate auctioneer with your hammer in 

WEED» ITS 


ty governments, 
abſolute and the relative wealth of each, and ac- 
cording to the Britiſh proportion of wealth and bur- 


m Lord North. 
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then, is a wild and chimerical notion. This new 


taxed without their conſent ; you anſwer, 
fix the ſum at which they ſhall be tax- 


you give them the very grievance for 
- You tell them indeed, that you will 


mode to themſelves. I really beg pardon : 


pain to mention it; but you mult be 


importation 3 * you 
would never ſuffer ſuch a tax to be laid. You know 
too, that you would not ſuffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that, when you come to explain your- 
ſelf, it will be found, that you will neither leave to 
Gtatitree te eng nar the made; nor indeed 


any thing. The whole is deluſion from one end to 
the other. 


Four THLY, this method of ranſom by auction, 
unleſs it be umverſally accepted, will you into 
— Dir ile, what year of 


our Lord are the mts of pearmans v2 be f- 


ted? To ſay nothing of the . 
J 
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agents ſhould have general ers of taxing 
the colonies at their diſcretion ; 1 og I imp 
you, that the communication by ſpecial ages, 
and orders between theſe agents and their conſtitu- 
ents on each variation of the caſe, when the parties 
come to contend together, and to diſpute on their 
relative proportions, will be a matter of delay, per- 
plexity, and confuſion, that never can have an end. 


Ir all the colonies do an qe 2 So arſe; 
emblies, who offer, 


are taxed to your quota? How will 
colonies on a par ? Will you tax the 
Virginia? If you do, you give its death- 
your Engliſh revenue at and to 
one of the very greateſt articles of 
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collect that the colony bounds are fo implicated in 
one another (you know it by your other experi- 
ments in the bill for prohibiting the New-England 
) that you can lay no poſſible reſtraints on 
an them which may not be 
eluded, if you do not confound the innocent with 
ts mddy, 2nd burthen thoſe whom upon every 
principle, you ought to exonerate. He muſt be 
groſsly ignorant of America, who thinks, that, with- 
out falling into this confuſion of all rules of equity - 
and policy, you can reſtrain any ſingle colony, eſ- 


Ler it alſo be conſidered, that, either in the pre- 
ſent confuſion you ſettle a permanent 
which will and muſt be viding ; and then you have 
ä —_— 
every exigency; on every new repartition 
you will have a new quarrel. 

ReFLEcT beſides, that when you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not for 
prompt and punctual payment. 8 2 
five, ten years arrears. Lou cannot 
ein QUE 5 ng Go. Yau aut with 
port bills, new reſtraining laws, new 
"0 far deng jog men to Bngland for tried. You 
muſt ſend out new fleets, new armies. All is to 
begin again. From this day forward the empire is 
never to know an hour's ity. An inteſtine 
fire will be kept alive in the bowels of the colomes, 
which one time or other muſt conſume this whole 
empire. I allow indeed that the of Germa- 
ny raiſes her revenue and her troops by quotas and 
contingents ; but the revenue of the empire, and 
the army of the empire, is the worſt revenue, and 
9 


InsSTEAD 
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InsTEAD of a ſtanding revenue, you will there- 
fore have a = u__ 2 noble 
who this proje a ran auc- 
— himſelf to be of that — - hy His 
project was rather deſigned for breaking the union 
of the colonies, than for eſtabliſhing a revenue. He 
confeſſed, he that his would 
not be to therr taſte. I ſay, this ſcheme of diſunion 
ſeems to be at the bottom of the project; for I will 
not ſuſpect that the noble lord meant nothing but 
merely to delude the nation by an airy phantom 
which he never intended to realize. But, whatever 
his views may he ; as I propoſe the peace and uni- 
on of the colonies as the very foundation of m 
plan, it cannot accord with one whoſe foundation 
1s perpetual diſcord. 


ComPARE the two. This I offer to give is 
plain and ſimple. The other full of and 
intricate mazes. This * 17 harſh. This 
is found by experience effectual its : 
the other is a new project. e 
other calculated for certain colonies only. This is 
immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the other 
remote, contingen 


bargain and fale. I have done my duty in propoſ- 
ing it to you. I have indeed tired you by a 
diſcourſe ; but this is the misfortune of thoſe to 
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counſh tho Gygk ot Og Une ommmretty . Moſt 
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Bur to clear up my ideas on this fubj 
yenue from — . hither—do 
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delude yourſelves—you never can receive it—Ny, 
not a ſhilling. We have experience 
mote countries it is not to be expected. If, when 
you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, you 
were obliged to return in loan what you had taken 
in impoſition ; what can you expect from North 
America ? for certainly, if ever there was a country 
qualified to ace wealth, it is India; or an in- 
ſtitution fit 


pay | 

home, ſhe has performed her part 

venue. But with to her own internal eſta- 
bliſhments ; ſhe may, I doubt not ſhe will, contri- 
bute in moderation. I fay in moderation; for ſhe 
not to be permitted to exhauſt herſelf. She 
ought to be reſerved to a war ; the weight of which, 
with the enemies that we are _ 
muſt be conſiderable in her quarter of globe. 
There ſhe may ſerve you, and ſerve you eſſentially. 


For that ſervice, for all ſervice, whether of re- 


venue, trade, or empire, my truſt is in her intereſt 


ment may be one thing, and their privileges ano- 
ther ; that theſe two things may exiſt without any 
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mutual relation; the cement is gone; the coheſion 
is looſened ; and every thing haſtens to decay and 
diſſolution. As long as you have the wiſdom to 
keep the ſovereign authority of this country as the 
ſanctuary of liberty, the ſacred temple conſecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the choſen race and 
ſons of England worſhip freedom, they will turn 
their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have any where. It 
is a weed that grows in every foil. They may have 
it from Spain, they may have it from Pruſſia. But 
until you become loſt to all feeling of your true in- 
tereſt and your natural dignity, freedom they can 
have from none but you. by het n bn 4 
of price, of which you have the monopoly. 
is the true act of navi — 
the commerce of the colonies, and through them 
Gomes to you the wealth of the warkd. Deny them 
this participation of freedom, and you break that 
ſole bond, which originally made, — muſt {till 
preſerve, the unity of the Do not enter- 
tain ſo weak an imagination, 282 
and your bonds, your afhdavits and your ſufferan- 
ces, your cockets and nr cla. ae wha 
form the great ſecurities of your commerce Do 
e, of ns, and your in- 


I 3 22 clauſes, are the 
things tha hold together the contexture of 
this m whole. Theſe things do not make 


your government. Dead inſtruments, paſhve tools 
as they are, it is the ſpirit of Engliſh communion 
that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, which, infuſed 
through the mighty maſs, 2 feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies, every part of the empire, even 

down to the minuteſt member. q 
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In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 


now (quod feli fauſtumgque fit )—lay the firſt ſtone 
of the temple of peace ; and I move you, 
« THAT the colonies and plantations of Great Bri- 
* tam in North America, confiſting of ſeparate 
= | * 'f 1 e. 
r of cleling and ſending axy knights and bargef- 
Js, or others, to repreſent them in the high court of 
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« Taar the ſaid colonies and plantations have 
been made liable to, and bounden by, ſeveral 
<« ſubſidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
granted by parhament ; though the ſaid colonies 
« and ights and bur- 


country; by lack whererf, they have been of- 

<« tentrmes touched and grieved by ſubſidies given, grant- 

ed, and aſſented to, in the ſaid court, in a manner pre- 

i judicial to the commonwealth, quietneſs, refl, and 

8 the fubjefts mhabiting withan the ſame.” 

the diſtanc of the . 0 

< hitherto been deviſed for procuring a 
tion in parkament for the ſaid colonies.” 

OL | yer ugh fed 

a body, choſen, in part or in the whole, by 

frecholders, 


duties 
ying all forts of public ſervices. 


. * l fi * of ſtate; - * | 
Wo wg} bw ret yd; 


* ficiency 


votes. 


< made in the 1gth y tar of he 
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ficiency in the ſaid grants, have been at ſundry 
times acknowledged by parliament.” 


* Tur it hath been found by by experience, that 
the manner of granting the ſaid ſupplies and aids, 
© by te Gd general blies, hath been more 
to the inhabitants of the ſaid 
ane to the public 

< ſervice, than the mode of giving and 
< aids and ſubſidies in parkament to be raiſed 


ie ed ES AS. for 
„allowing a draw-back of the dutics of cuſtorns, 
« upon the from this of cof- 
fee and cocoa-nuts, of the of the ſaid co- 
< lonies or plantations ; for the draw- 
< backs 1 
to America; and for more effectually preventing 
« the clandefiine running of goodsin the faid colo- 
< nies and plantations.” 

to repeal an aQ, 


Tua it may be proper 
reign of his preſent 


« majeſty, intituled, An a® to diſcontinue, in fach 

manner, and for ſuch time, as are therein menti- 
- oned, the landing and diſcharging, lading or ſh 

ping of goods, wares, and merchandize, 2 
* town, and within the harbour, of Boſton, in the 
« province of Maſlachuſet's Bay, in North America. 


Tur it may Tr 


„in the 19th y A, 
Ae, intnulad. An a& for the i E ae. 
ſtration of juſtice, in caſes of 
for any acts done by them in the execution of 
« the law, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tu- 
< mults, in the province of Maſfachuſet's Bay, in 
New England 
* Trar 


. it is _ 

<« the 14th year , 
1gth y Ts OT: 
of the province of the 


dete year o r b. 


. © Taar it may be proper to regulate the courts 
- « of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by 

< the 15th chapter of the qth of George III. in ſuch | 
* a manner as to make the ſame more o modi- 
„ ous to thoſe who ſue, or are ſued, in the fad 
„ courts; and to provide for the more decent mainte- 


* nance of the judges of the ſame,” 


